oon SATURDAY NIGHT... 


TORONTO, 


THE FRONT PAGE 


King, Abbott 
and Truman 


R. KING, Mr. Abbott and Mr. Truman 
spoke to us from London, Ottawa and 
Washington during the past week and said 


a 


things of the very greatest importance. As far 
as Canadians are concerned Mr. Abbott, with 
his far ranging plans for restricting U.S. im- 
ports and travel and for a large loan, has 
taken the centre of the national stage. But his 
plans can only be defended in relation to the 
things the others were talking about: the re- 
building of Europe’s power to produce (and 
hence to export) and the broadening and deep 
ening of the channels of world trade. 

Mr. Abbott's restrictions are needed because 
we have been spending abroad so much more 
than we have been earning. They were quite 
unavoidable. We do not yet Know all the de- 
tails of their administration, but in broad out- 
line they are well conceived. They become the 
law of the land and they deserve the support 
and obedience of all law-abiding citizens. 

Two criticisms can be made of Mr. Abbott's 
plans. One is that they are almost entirely 
negative and restrictive; the only positive step 
which he announced, designed to restore oul 
trade balance by increasing exports rather 
than by cutting imports, was the bonus on 
gold production. We know that the govern- 
ment has plans for assisting other industries 
to increase their earnings of U.S. dollars or to 
supplant imports from U.S.A. The sooner these 
plans are known and discussed the bette: 

The second criticism concerns the form of 
controls. We learn that Mr. Howe’s depart 


ment plans to pass upon individual permits 
for imports of all capital goods. This system 
will bog down. Mr. Howe, always an optimist 
on such matters, should have learned better 
from his experience with wartime controls, 
and particularly from the breakdown of his 


control over construction 


Mr. King 


SOR positive proposals to increase rathet 

than restrict production and trade we have 
to look to Mr. King’s speech. It gave promise 
of a better world where import restrictions 
would be no more. If history goes the way we 
want it to, the past week W pe famous, not 
because more controls were troduced in Can 
ada or were proposed in the United States, but 
because the main trading nations of the world 
solemnly affirmed that such controls were 


acceptable « ; speci. measure to meet 


nite en AOL 


special circu! 
The Gene 
Trade 


and whit 


princi 


cnc ITE 


formed int 

down, rather than Keeping 
in a time 
States 

time mn most 

most prices were too 

—Photo by Karsb possible for so many countri 


iratien Gélinas, the French Canadian “Fridolin” whose skilful and light-touch humor tickles both English = ™2"y trade “concessions” in the 


z - a ° ° ° ered ta fs. We may be thankful th 
ind French audiences, is too busy writing a new production, to open next March, for a review this year. |e ec oer eluding 
/ersatile Fridolin will direct, play the lead and perhaps—he told us this week—do an English version. 


FEATURES IN THIS ISSUE _— 
‘Cold War" with Russia in New and Critical Phase i WN. tmcet csrtain to come t ie 


now seems almost certain to come to the 


Let’s Make a Province of Our Northwest . CT ee oe oe eee ee tmeann 


wr 17a } 13 nortrnit 
wn, ZOC I Ir Opportunity 


Mr. Truman... 


pein This was the background of Mr. Truman's 


Where Will Pope Pius Go if Reds Win Italy? .. . John A. Stevenson 18 — ™ss2xe to the special session | 
e But Mr. Truman, as well as Mr. Abbott, was 
The Princess's Wedding Gown, a Sketch .... . Bettie Macpherson 27 _ speaking ot new controls. People listening to 


i 


Women Must Choose Privileges or Rights .... C.H. Higginbotham 260° Continued» Page Five) 
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Some 75 Canadians comprise this country's delegation to the U.N. Above, are 
Representatives Lambert, Bradette, Ilsley, Tucker, St. Laurent (chairman) and .. . 





. Parliamentary Adviser Solon Low. 
Group here is listening to Secy. Marshall. 





Canadian Delegation to U.N. Works Busily for 


Story by Winston C. Burke 
Pictures by National Film Board 


N the ninth floor of mid-town New 

York’s Biltmore Hotel, some 
seventy-five Canadians form this 
country’s spearhead in the world 
struggle for peace and security. They 
are the delegates and their advisers 
who, with a clerical staff from the 
Department of External Affairs, rep- 
resent Canada at the U.N. 

Ably headed by Secretary of State 
for External Affairs, Rt. Hon. Louis 
S. St. Laurent, assisted by senior 
cabinet minister Rt. Hon. J. L. Ilsley, 
the delegation proper is made up of 
five Representatives, five Alternates, 
five Parliamentary Advisers and six- 
teen delegation advisers. 

The clerical staff of forty works 
from early morning till late at night 
in improvised hotel-room “offices.” 
The whole group shows little interest 
in the famed bistros of Broadway, 
perhaps because they lack the time or 
money for such expensive glamour. 

Canadian delegates have accepted 
the chairmanship of the Committee 
on Procedures and Organization and, 
as proof of their readiness for action, 
a seat on the turbulent Security Coun- 
cil—Canada’s most responsible jour- 
ney into the realm of world affairs. 
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Escott Reid, alternate representative for Canada, answers a question during early morn- 
ing press conference. At left rear is S. F. Rae, Canadian Information Service chief. 
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Canada’s delegation to the U.N. assembly consists of five Representatives, five Al- 
ternates; five Parliamentary Advisers and 16 Delegation Advisers, plus clerical staff. 

















Rt. Hon. Louis S. St. Laurent is introduced to the Archbishops of Lima and Sao Paulo, Brazil (right), after service 
at) at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Left, Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New York, greets Mme. St. Laurent. 








Stenographers from Dept. of External Affairs, Claire de Niver- 
ville, Joan Brown, Kay Waddell, Mary Leslie in Rockefeller Plaza. 
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World Peace, Has No Time for N.Y. Night Spots » 


> ba - 
754 ve SF i 
ee 


The 57-nation General Assembly of U.N. at Flushing Meadow; the old World's Fair build- 
ing has been remodelled and equipped with simultaneous translation in five languages. 


The Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent addressing the General Assembly when he warned 
the world that the indiscriminate use of the veto would wreck the United Nations. 





Film star Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., not as well known in role of vice-president of American 
United Nations Association, talking in French to Canadian and French representatives. 





H. E. Dr. Jose Arce, permanent representative of Argentina (right), in conversation 
with Senator A. J. Leger, a Parliamentary Adviser of the Canadian delegation. 
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Examining model of U.N. permanent headquarters now being built, Florence Johns, Toron- U. S. Secretary of State George Marshall greets Mr. St. Laurent (left) and 
to, photo liaison, Lois Baker, Ottawa, teletypist, Gladis Hushion, Montreal, sound-recording. Walter A. Tucker at an official reception to delegates in the Waldorf-Astoria. 
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DEAR MR. EDITOR 
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Overspecialized College Education 
Promoting a Dangerous Trend 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
ae the training given in Cana- 

4 dian universities be improved? 
At the risk of being called a 
‘wretched, rash. intruding fool” and 
drawing fire from all quarters, | 
should like to state a point of view 
and offer a suggestion. 

In the universities, we are trying 
to educate Canadians who, after 
graduation, will take their place in 
our society as lawyers, journalists, 
engineers, doctors, clergymen, teach 
ers. ete.,, and from that group, im 
the fullness of time, we shall get 
many of our community leaders. In 
addition to the professions, the uni 
versities teach scientific disciplines. 
Recently there has been such an 
increase in the amount of research 
done within the universities that 
they often appear to exist mainly 
for that purpose. 

The idea that the humanities are 
little more than an ornament of the 
mind—a mere embellishment—has 
often been expressed. This is a dan- 
serous concept and we can afford 
to have no misunderstanding about 
it. The humanities are that vital sys 
tem of ideas about man and the uni- 
verse by which we live. The basic 
values and attitudes of our civiliza- 
tion are not new and, in my opinion, 
a greater attempt should be made 
to teach them in our universities 
The body of scientific research grows 
hour by hour, but the “wisdom with- 
in all knowledge” grows more grad 
ually. If Canadians are to move with 
assurance in a_ bewildering world, 
solicited on every hand by conflict 
ing theories and “new” ideas, we 
must know how our forefathers 
coped with comparable problems 

Education ought to be something 
more than mere vocational training 
or narrow specialization 

The trend in universities has been 
to teach more and more, to keep 
adding to the program of the stud- 
ent. The authorities realize full well 
what the t knou 


Student ought to 


when he or she 
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graduates, but they 
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have perhaps lost sight of the fact 
that human beings have a_ limited 
capacity to learn and a very limited 
time to spend in the university. The 
quantity of information to be mas- 
tered is staggering and most courses 
have been so crammed with infor- 
mation which has an immediate and 
practical application that the broader 
disciplines, which train not only the 
professional man or woman, the 
engineer, the doctor, the lawyer, the 
nurse, the scientist, but also the man 
or the woman, the Canadian and the 
citizen, have had to be excluded or 
relegated to a position of inferiority 

The casual reader of a university 
calendar will be appalled by the 
multiplicity of subjects and the load 
which the average undergraduate 
must carry. From early morning 
until] late at night it is a ceaseless 
round of lectures, laboratories, re- 
ports and assignments. Every avail- 
able minute of the day is accounted 
for and there is all too little time 
left for thought or reading. If one 
asks those in authority to lighten 
the burden, to let in some fresh air, 
and to provide at least a little time 
for thoughtful leisure, they invar- 
iably reply: ‘‘That is most desirable. 
but it simply cannot be done. The 
students must know all the subjects 
which are now on the curriculum.” 

The difficulty is that the students 
do not and cannot; the subjects 
which they study are too vast and 
too numerous. I suggest that if pro- 
fessional societies, realizing the 
urgent necessity of simplifying uni- 
versity courses and getting back to 
the teaching of basic principles, 
were to give more serious thought to 
the matter, they could help by sug- 
gesting ways and means. 

It is difficult to define what makes 
human beings rich or poor; it has 
nothing to do with their material 
their bank accounts, 
their education or lack of it. What 
we should be careful to avoid, how 
ever, is the impoverishment of our 
students by overspecialization at the 
undergraduate level. If we fail, we 
shall create a narrow-minded indivi- 
dual, learned in some one thing, but 
Who has no general Knowledge, no 
ideas, and who will be merely tech- 
nically competent in his or her 
chosen field. The most serious dan 
ger is that such a person will lack 
perspective and critical spirit; he or 
she will be an easy mark for char- 
latans and crackpots 
DENNIS HEALY, Assistant 

UNIVERSITY OF 
Edmonton, Alta. 


possessions, 


Professor 
ALBERTA 


Contain Americanism 


Editor, SATURDAY 
S WILLSON 


4 lenges me to 


NIGHT 

WOODSIDE 
come out in the 
open” and say that I favor the 
spread of Communism” (S.N., Nov 


1), may I have enough space, please, 


chal- 


to come out in the open and say I 


don't? For me, however, if it is 


necessary to contain Communism 
it is getting to be equally 
to contain 


necessary 


Americanism I hope 
M1 Woodside will accept my apol- 
ogy for this “confused or wilful 
slander Finally a correction: in 


referring to myself and others as 


fellow travellers,’ your Foreign 
Editor refers to one of us as “the 
Zilliaci.”” Isn't he seeing double? 
Westmount, Que, LESLIE ROBERTS 
Tally-Ho! 


Editor, SaturpAY NIGHT 
You publish an article on so-called 
“hunt” clubs which must have 
John Peel spinning like a dervish in 
his grave (S.N.. Nov. 8). Riding is a 
fine sport worthy of publicity. But 
Marie Antoinette! what the 
With this type of 


shades of 
CCF 
trash! 


Readers are 


can't do 


shown a_ score of 
riders, all properly attired with coats 
and caps and hounds ‘presumably 
wouldn’t stand for any 
other garb) hot on the trail of what? 


the horses 


“It is hoped that next year foxes 

will replace drags.’ One can _ just 

visualize the old squire as he leaves 
his tenth-storey flat in the Chateau 

Laurier, driving out to the Club in 

his Packard, and riding off for a 

dashing afternoon of red-blooded, he- 

man sport! 
Ogden Nash has beaten SATURDAY 

NIGHT by years: 

“So please somebody carry me back 
to Ole Virginny, 

Where gentlemen are gentlemen and 
a lady is known by the product 
she endorses. 

Where the atmosphere is as South- 
ern as an advertisement for a 
medium-priced rye whiskey, 

And the Virginians from Virginia 
have to ride automobiles because 
the Virginians from Long Island 
are the only ones who can afford 
to ride horses.” 


Ottawa, Ont. H. W. SOMERVILLE 


Miracles and Human Destiny 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
you treat editorially Bishop 
Barnes’ self-confessed “ ‘preju- 
dice’—using the word in its original 
sense” against the miracles recorded 
in the Bible (S.N., Oct. 25). To off- 
set this “prejudice” and to get the 
other side of the question, one 
should, in the interests of truth, 
wherever it lies, refer to “Miracles” 
by C. S. Lewis or to “Human Des- 
tiny” by the scientist, Le Comte Du 
Nouy, which deals with “the postu- 
late of the large-scale, or finite-scale 
uniformity of nature, which is fun- 
damental in modern: science,’ and 
arrives at very different conclusions 
to those of Bishop Barnes. 
Cobourg, Ont. F. H. BREWIN 


Editorial Influence? 


Editor, SarTuRDAY NIGHT: 
6 lees Department of National Re- 
venue (Taxation) recently an- 
nounced a new method of calcula- 
tion and collection of income tax 
whereby the taxpayer reports his 
income and the Department calcu- 
lates the tax payable. 

We will leave it to you to deter- 
mine to what extent this change is 
attributable to your editorial policy. 
We content ourselves by quoting 
from an editorial in SarurDAY NIGHT 
as follows: “The sooner the present 
policy of requesting the plain people 
of Canada to do the impossible in 
scheming out what they owe in Fed- 
eral income is abandoned the better. 
It is virtually unworkable. . .. The 
people simply have not the training 
nor the ability to master all the de- 
tails and to furnish anything like a 
correct return. Those in charge of 
the Income Department should have 
understood this from the beginning. 

The sensible plan is to have the 
people forward their own statement 
as to income, and claimed exemp- 
tions, and from that submit to them 
the bill of what they owe.” 

In assessing the influence of your 
editorial policy on government offi 
clals some weight should be given to 
the fact that the above quotations 
are from an editorial in the issue of 
SATURDAY NIGHT, April 16, 1921. 

JOHN A. McCoui 
JAMES H. TURNER 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Price Trends 


Editor, Saturpay NIGHT: 

Wy THE time various 
groups of Canadian citizens are 
getting together and emitting loud 
protesting whcops in the form of 
letters to the Government, passing 
resolutions, etc., about the high 
cost of living. But curiously enough, 
at the same _ time, the money 
being spent on liquor, tobacco, cos- 
metics, movie admissions, ete., is at 
a historic high. This anomaly is 
studiously ignored and unexplained 
by the aforesaid groups. Not that 
everyone shouldn’t be free to spend 
their money for these things as they 
please; not at all, for it's still a free 
country, isn’t it? 

But while the uproar is at its loud- 
est, Why not take a moment or two 
to look at some other and more per 


present 


tinent facts? On p. 3 of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics Bulletin 
entitled “Living Costs in Canada 


Passing 
Show 


"T‘HE Russians having now  dis- 

covered that Marconi did not in- 

vent radio, we await with impatience 

the announcement that Marx did not 
invent Ccmmunism, 
. 

Now that the Russians have an 
atom bomb all that we need is for 
the democracies to get a Comintern 
and everything will be fair and 
square all round. 


What would be the attitude of or- 
ganized labor if an association of em- 
ployers adopted the principle that 
none of its rules regarding employ- 
ment should be subject to arbitra- 
tion? 


Looks like Marshal Stalin did his 
Christmas shopping early. 


The latest thing in British Colum- 
bia is said to be a marriage certifi- 
cate with a divorce application form 
attached as a coupon. 

The trouble with this business of 
splitting the atom is that it also 
splits the human race. 


What Price Freedom? 

The value of liberty seems to de- 
pend somewhat on what you use it 
for. In India the Hindus and Mos- 
lems are using it chiefly to slit one- 
another's throats. 

. 

A holiday used to be a Holy Day. 
Now it’s either a day on which you 
get paid for doing nothing or a day 
on which you get paid more than 
usual for doing less than usual. 

. 

The problem of defence against the 
atom bomb is “not an immediate one” 
according to Col. W. W. Goforth. The 
tussians may not agree with him. 


Whatever may be said about the 
speeches of the Progressive Con 
servative leader, they don’t set th, 
Bracken afire. 

. 

We don't know which annoys us 
more: Mr. Ben Hecht, or not bein 
allowed to know what Mr. Hecht j 
saying to annoy us. 

. 


The program notes of the Toront 


Symphony Orchestra tell us_ tha 
Mendelssohn died on November 
1947. An almost immortal musicia) 


. 

The same notes tell us that tt} 
guest artist “is meticulate abo 
everything pertaining to his health 
cultivates gymnastics, watches h 
diet, smokes incessantly.” 

. 

Canadian educationist reports th 
Britons are turning to teaching 4s a 
cecupation “in a big way.” One gor 
result of the fact that Britons can 1 
longer make much money at anythi 
else, 

. 
Ectoplasmic Organist 

A Suffolk, England, church has 
ghostly organist who plays the org: 
when there is no living person the) 
Wonder whether he uses the electric 
pump or brings an equally ghost 
organblower. 

s 

Mr. Petrillo seems determined 

break the record industry. 
. 

A writer on the coming import 
strictions observes that last year \ 
bought five hundred thousand «di 
lars’ worth of buttons from US 
Is the government going to cut the 
off too? 

. 

It’s all in the spelling. Every ti: 
somebody anncunces the finding ot 
Communist cell in a democratic cou 
try, Moscow explains that it is just 
“sell.” 

. 

Lucy says that the trouble with the 
the new evening gowns is that wh: 
you have one on you can't go an\ 
where except in a motor-car and yet 
you can't get into a motor-car. 





1940", we find that the cost of living 
index, on its present computed basis, 
rose from 80 per cent in 1913 to 


about 150 per cent in 1920, an in-. 


crease of 90 per cent. On the same 
basis it has moved from 101.5 per 
cent in 1939 to 139.4 per cent in Aug- 
ust 1947 and Mr. Abbott was guess- 
ing the other day that it might hit 
145 per cent or an increase of about 
45 per cent. The increase in the cost 
of living, therefore, in the World 
War II and postwar period has not 
yet even reached the 1920 figure and 
is at about half the rate of the 
World War I period. When one con- 
siders the toboggan slide that fol- 
lowed 1920, this comment, therefore, 
has to do with one point and one 
point only. What likelihood is there 
of lower prices ahead and when? 
It is suggested that reference be 
made to p. 188 of Dewey and Dakin’'s 
“Cycles.” This volume is an _ ex- 
cellent piece of research into the 
price movements, up and down, of 





this continent. There we find gi 
phically described the major. busi 
ness trends for many decades, a 
that the prevailing cyclical tre 
from 1913 to 1920 was upward. 

- On the other hand, reference 
the diagram on p. 189 of the sai 
volume pictures the uniformly dow 
ward trend of all four major pric 
rhythms commencing about 1947. i 
course, the more snooty of our local 
economists look down their noses i! 
this piece of research work as 
valid approech to our present e 
nomic problems. But does any (dis 
cerning Canadian who lived thro 
the °20s, the ‘30s and the ‘40s w 
to buck the trend that is so plai 
outlined as suggested above? 
Dewey propounds no theories, ma 
no forecasts, predicts nothing. 
submits the facts, gives his sow 
puts them in graphic form and di 
observers to ignore them. 


Toronto, Ont. 


DoN ST 
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Sir Frederick Wells was elected recently as Lord Mayor of London in 
succession to Sir Bracewell Smith. The scene above in the Guildhiall 
shows the City Recorder (centre front) announcing his election. Sir Fred: 


erick is seated rear centre with the retiring Lord Mayor in robes of office _ 
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(Continued from Page One) 


vhich he apparently wanted to saddle (or 
should we say bridle?) the American people. 
sank and consumer credit, commodity specu- 
ition, exports, railway facilities, agricultural 
yxroduction and conservation, sales and inven- 
ries of scarce commodities, rentals, consumer 
ationing, price ceilings, and (almost as an 
fterthought) wage ceilings-—all these things 
vere to be subject to legislation which he was 
isking Congress to pass. Compared with all 
his socialism, Mr. Abbott’s statements about 
mport restrictions, tax adjustments, subsidies 
ind so forth, seem modest indeed. 

There is without doubt a large element of 
solitics in Mr. Truman's request. If the Repub- 
ican majority in Congress turns down a num- 
er, perhaps most or even all, of his proposed 
ontrols he can blame them for inflation at 
lection time next year. In fact his control pro- 
ram is so sweeping, and so impractical under 
resent circumstances and in the present mood 
if the American people, that the Republicans 
nust surely be tempted to pass it completely 
just to make sure that the Truman Adminis- 
ration obtains the maximum unpopularity 
vithin the next twelve months. In the midst 
1f all this political jockeying we must remem- 
ber that it is the accepted way of getting things 
one down there and that things usually work 
suut all right in the end. 

All in all, it has been a sobering but a very 


necouraging week. Much uncertainty is now 





TORNADO 


H* WATCHED the blackness taking shape, 
“4 the weaving 

Cobra-head of disaster drawing near. 

‘illed with a curious kind of exultation: 

\we, and surprise, and wonder, but not fear. 
Vords of old hymns came to his mind, and 


snatches 

1f Psalms, remembered from boyhood and duly 
stored: 
will lift up mine eyes “The Lord is 


my rock and my fortress!”’ 
Wondrous and mighty are Thy ways, O Lord!” 
ill God lost patience finally, and shoved him 
nto the earth, slamming the shelter door 
ist as the cobra struck, its forked tongue 
hissing 
it of the cloud 
roar. 


end the sky caved in with a 


R. H. GRENVILLE 





ver; our own restrictions might well have 
‘en worse; U.S. help for the reconstruction of 
rope seems assured; and the leading nations 
the free world have reached a trade agree- 
ent that is as broad in its scope as it is in- 
ring in its purpose. 


Margarine’s Chance 


[OW is the time to get rid of our ban on the 
making or importing of margarine. For 
irs inertia has been on the side of the ban, 
now, within a matter of months, the gov- 
nment may be 
eps in the field 
The International Trade Charter, to be dis 
ssed at the Havana Conference 
is month, would prohibit just 


forced to take one or two 


beginning 
such prohibi- 
ns as we have on the import of margarine 
e Acting Prime Minister has, however, said 
tt our prohibition will be 
Ditive iariff! 

Hut it is 


replaced by a pro 


more important for us to get rid 
the ban on manufacture than the ban on 


ports, and this matter will have to be raised 
len the question of admitting Newfoundland 
Canada parliament. Again, 
indicated that while, as 


Newfoundland would be allowed 


comes betore 
© government has 
province, 
SO on making margarine, the export of it 
other provinces would be prohibited. In 
‘her words a basic principle of Confedera- 
n, free trade between the provinces, would 
over-ridden 
In the United States 
here production of 


and othe 

margarine is 
nder certain restrictions and taxes, a reason 
‘ble measure of 


j 


countries, 
allowed 


protection has been given to 
ry farmers without giving them 
Monopoly of the 
lleld. Rather 
ey our 


a complete 
butter-and-butter-substitute 
than follow such a sensible pol 
government acting 


seems bent on 



































GET BUSY.SANTA. OR YOU'LL BE LATE FOR CHRISTMAS 


Copyright in All Countries 


counter to the spirit of our international agree 
ments and counte. to the spirit of Confedera- 
tion. Get in toucn with your M.P., before he 
goes up to Ottawa on December 5, and tell 
him what you think about it 


Christmas Seals 


[ URING the next few days most of our 

readers will be receiving Christmas seals 
by post from the Canadian Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation—-together with a request for a gift. 
We urge you to give generously, and to let 
others know what you are doing by using the 
seals on your Christmas mail. 

At the beginning of this century 200 people 
out of every 100,000 died of T.B.; last year 
only 47 out of every 100,000 died of it. The 
work must be kept up and nine-tenths 
of the money raised by the Association comes 
from Christmas 


good 


seals. 


Transferable Vote 


= progress of the Socialist party in Cana 

da has been vastly greater in some pro 
vinces than in others, and where it has been 
great it has practically obliterated the dif 
ferences between the parties. In 
Saskatchewan Socialism has 
enough to secure control of the local Govern 


two older 


become strong 
ment, and the only reason why there has been 
no coalition of the old parties against it is that 
one of them is so weak as to be negligible. In 
British Columbia it has become so strong that 
it almost unquestionably would at the last 
election have secured the Government if the 
old parties, both of which 
strength. had not coalesced against it 

In Ontario a similar situation might easils 
develop within a short time, and the prospect 
of it is a strong factor in impeding the recovery 
of the provincial Liberal party from the set 
back it experienced during Mr. Hepburn’s 
leadership. In Quebec the Socialists have no 
getting anywhere at all, and in 
Alberta they have been headed off by the rise 
of a freak party with a special nostrum for the 
dissatisfactions 


have considerable 


prospect of 


which elsewhere produce the 
demand for Socialism; in both these provinces 
the opposition to the Liberal 
describe itself as 


party does not 
Conservative. but would 
almost certainly unite with the Conservatives 
if the union would produce a 
Dominion Parliament. 

The time does not appear to be ripe for a 
sharp division all over Canada 
cialists and anti-Socialists, for 


majority in the 


between So 
it is pretty cer 
tain that in the country as a whole the Social 
ists are still far’ from any hope of attaining to 
power. But until that division becomes possible 
and natural-—as it seems, for example, to be 
natural and inevitable now in Great Britain 
we are faced with the prospect of three great 
parties contending for almost every seat in the 
House of Commons, and of a good many Social 
ists being elected by minority votes in consti 
tuencies in which the anti-Socialist voters 
would overwhekn the Socialists if only they 
were not divided between two = anti-Socialist 
parties 

In these conditions the only way of arriving 
at an intelligible and accurate expression of 


the wishes of the electorate is the transfer 
able vote. If the Socialist candidate gets 35 
per cent of the votes, under our present system 
and the Conservative 33 and the Liberal 32, 
the Socialist is automatically elected, in spite 
of the fact that hardly one of the 65 per cent 
against him would give him their second choice 
If the Liberals, their candidate being elimina 
ted on the first round, gave (as they probably 
would) a second-choice vote of 30 per cent to 
the Conservative and 2 per cent to the Socialist 
the final result would be 63 anti-Socialist and 37 
per cent Socialists, which would give a fat 
more accurate picture of the wishes of the 
constituency than would the election of a can 
didate supported by only 35 per cent of first 


choices and 2 per cent of seconds 


An Honorary Degree 


‘THIS week the University of Toronto is giv- 
ing honorary degrees to a number of dis- 
tinguished men, but all the discussion is cen 
tering on one of them-—-Mr. George McCullagh 
Our own feeling is that, although we often 
disagree with the editorial columns of The 
Globe and Mail, it has unquestionably become 
one of the very newspapers in Canada 
Toronto and the rest of Ontario have good 
reason to be grateful to its publisher. This 
is the sort of service for which universities on 
this continent customarily award honorary de 
grees and, while we are not entirely in sym 
pathy with the custom, we would gladly agree 
that, on the basis of it, Mr. McCullagh is a 
very proper person to receive such an honor 
Further, he has a far better claim to it than 
the publisher of any paper outside Canada. 
On the other 
Board of 


best 


hand he is a 
Governors of the 


member of. the 

University, and 

that Board in fact decides who shall get honot 
Although there are 

the contrary, we feel 

that the Board 

cumstances, 


ary degrees precedents to 


very strongly indeed 
should 
award 


appointed members 


never, under any cil 


these honors to lts own 


Such awards cheapen the 
degrees and raise ugly comments about the 
need fol 


unseemly haste. If a member of the Board de 


people who get them There is no 


served a degree it would be far better for him 
ind for the University if he waited to receive 
it until his membership in the Board came to 
an end It he 


could, ot 


Was in a hurry to get it he 


course, resign from the Board 


Canada and the Atom 


‘T“HE rise of the 


atomic bomb to a position 


supreme importance in warfare has not 


only changed the nature of 


completely 


warfare, but has 
changed the 


between the 


also nature of the 
relationship 


Canada 


United 
The Canadian deposits ot 
material are 


States and 
ftissionabk 
vital to the security of the 
States, and are 


United 
situated close to the norther: 
boundary of the 
exposed to the 
ind Canada 
viding 


Dominion, where they are 


possibility of enemy seizure; 


alone is quite incapable of pro 
them with adequate protection which 
must of course be land and ai 


that the 


protection SO 
British 
anything 


navy is equally incapable of 
The United 


in enemy occupation 


doing about it States 
could more easily endure 


of many parts of its own continental territory 


than an enemy occupation of the 
barrens of Alberta 

In a world of comparative peace and security 
this might not be a major factor, though it 
could never be an unimportant factor, in the 
relations between the two countries. But in a 
world like moment it is 
supremely There is however very 
little that Canada can do about it except to 
endeavor to economic con- 
sideration she can from her southern neighbor 
in return for the privilege of drawing upon our 
supplies of these They * 
are unfortunately materials to which it is im- 
possible to assign a market value in the same 
way in which we assign that value to ordinary 
commodities. They cannot be 
peting and the devil take the lowest 
bidder In a very real sense they could not be 
withheld from the United States even if that 
country refused to pay anything for them at 
all, tor our actual physical possession of them 
is dependent upon American 
that protection is in 


northern 


that of the present 
important 


secure the best 


essential materials. 


offered to com- 
buyers 


protection, and 
dependent upon 
American access to the materials in question. 


turn 


We are therefore, it would seem, in a posi- 
tion not dissimilar to that of Panama when the 
construction of the Panama Canal became an 
imperative 


necessity for the maintenance of 





American naval power. Much will depend 
upon the tact and ingenuity of Our govern- 


ments during the next few years, and much 
also upon the generosity with which the Ameri- 
can people use their power, and the modera- 
tion with which they take advantage of the 
excuse provided by thei 
pity that we have not 
acquire a 


necessity It Is-2 
permitted ourselves to 
population, for a 
greater ability to protect ourselves would have 
meant a 


somewhat large! 


greater bargaining capacity 


A Home for the Pope? 


> IMMUNIST riots in 


of civil war, raise the 


Italy, and the 


question: Where will 


the Pope go if Communism takes possession of 


threat 


> 


the country? 

As M1 out, in his 
article on page 18 of this issue, His Holiness 
might very 
And this, in a 
gions are 


anothe) 


John Stevenson points 


well think of coming to Canada. 


country where races and reli- 


rather nicely balanced, must lead to 
Would it be in the 


Catholics and 


question national 


interest, fot non-Catholics, for 


Canadians 


French 
invite hin 


and English Canadians. to 


here? 


Dim Out 


&* THE last Symphony 
: Hall, during the Mendelssohn 
which was just as dull as the 
warned us it 


Concert in Massey 
number 
program notes 
would be, we ourselves 
counting the lights around the decorative can- 
opy at the back of the hall. There were 


seventy-six, thirty of them were burned 


found 


and 
out 





OPEN SECRET 


Ottawa the seekers for truth 
Are the lads compiling Statistics 

[They bend themselves to the task uncouth 
| ) 
LiKe aS log mvstics 

Tha ) ra fs) fte) y in nt f t 

iney range ilal iiter PYTralns Tt Tad 

That in then alembies will be packed 

To emerge in fearsome Reports, blue-backed, 
As unpoetical distichs 

Suppose you travel to Florida 
()} possibly otherwhere 


The inquiring wiz: 


In spirit follow you there 
And when you re-cross the border-line 
You get a card, as a Welcome sig! 
If vou don’t beheve it. I'll lend you mine; 
A statistical questionnal 


“How 
And where did you go and why, 

Did you have some luck at the Races, 
Was the weather rainy or dry ? 

Were 


Are you teeling tired 01 


much did you spend in foreign places, 


passable 


vou playing poker or plain écarté? 
h and hearty? 
Were vou all alone, or one of a party? 


A 
And tell us, what did you buy?’ 


You empty yourself upon the card 
And mail it at once “tor free.” 


Your coming home is a trifle hard 


Or so it appears to me 


I suppose this sort of thing is essential 





But i ask 
Why 


Im a manner reverential, 
a post-card is labelled CONFIDENTIAL? 


Oh, beautiful mystery 
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“Cold War’ with Russia in 


By DAVID SCOTT 


Russia, like the United States, has shifted her ground from the military to 
the economic sphere. But on the day she cracked her whip over her 
European satellites and refused to let them benefit by the Marshall Plan, 


she automatically assumed responsibility for their future welfare. 
pendence on Russia will reduce the satellites 


living and strain their allegiance. 


De- 
already low standard of 


Is it really worth while for Russia to push the Iron Curtain to the 
western shores of Europe? How can she assume an economic responsibil- 
ity for which even the wealth of the United States may be insufficient? 

Mr. Scott suggests that Stalin is not the dictator we commonly believe 
him to be, that really his tenure of office is as insecure as that of any 


Commissar. 

N MY LAST article (S.N., Nov. 8) 
I pointed out the dilemma that 

might confront the United States 

government if the Marshall Plan 


brought economic relief to western 
Europe but none the failed to 
prevent the further spread of Com- 
munism; and I concluded that eco- 
nomic aid must be given impartially, 
subject to certain guarantees for the 
free choice of their governments by 
the peoples receiving it, if it was 
to be given at all. 

Since then the problem has been 
carried a stage farther by my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Walter Lipp- 
mann, who has the advantage over 
me of being fresh from a visit to 
central and eastern Europe, where 
he has been able to gather first- 
hand impressions of the attitude of 
the satellites of Russia toward the 
Plan and of the conditions in which 
it will have to be applied. 

In so doing he has made a dis- 
covery of first-rate importance: that 
success of the Plan depends on the 
inclusion of the eastern European 
States, or at least on a modus vi- 
vendi which will enable normal trad- 


less 


ing relations between them and 
western Europe to be restored. 
Walter Lippmann, I have noticed, 
shares with his equally famous 
confrére Pertinax André Géraud, 
an old friend with whom I have 
broken a lance on occasion an 
amusing peculiarity of these high- 


powered diplomatic commentators 
When they are right their authority 


is beyond question, for they stand 
in a class by themselves and what 
they say is the last word on what- 


ever subject they may be discussing. 
But when they are wrong, as some- 
times happens even to them, oh boy, 
how wrong they are! Always giving 
good measure to their readers, they 
take care to make their occasional 
failures as resounding as their suc- 
cesses in the realm of political pre- 
diction. Nobody minds except the of- 
ficials whose telephones are set ring- 
ing by the rare “boners” of these 
oracles; they, of course, prefer the 
mediocre writer who meekly follows 
their instructions to the journalistic 
star who flutters their dovecotes 
daily or weekly, right or wrong. 


Right and Wrong 


In the present case, however, I am 
as sure that Lippmann is_ right 
about the essential interdependence 
of Western and Eastern Europe, even 
in the application of the Marshall 
Plan, as I am sure that he held his 
neck out by his recent assertion that 
the “cold war’ was already won, that 
the tactics of the Kremlin were the 
tactics of desperation, and that the 
problem for the United States was 
no longer how to contain the Soviets 

“they are already contained”—but 
how to push toward a settlement, re- 
lax the tension, end the panic. 

Lippmann himself has now made 
nonsense of that line of argument, 
for if his latest analysis means any- 
thing at all, it means that Russia 
holds the key to success or failure 
of the Marshall Plan in Europe. If 
success depends on the resumption 
of normal trading relations between 
East and West, then so long as Rus- 
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. New and Critical Phase 


sia can prevent her satellites from 
taking part in the application of the 
Plan, she can ensure its failure. And 
we have the word of Zhdanov, Stal- 
in’s understudy for the leadership 
of the Soviet Union, that Russia will 
ensure its failure by all means in 
her power. 


Counter-Offensive 


This is a highly uncomfortable 
fact, and one that easily explains 
the tendency of the State Depart- 
ment to gloss over the long-term im- 
plications of the Plan in its efforts 
to drag out of a reluctant Congress 
the appropriations needed to set it 
going. So far from being already 
won, the “cold war” would seem to 
have entered on a new and critical 
phase in which it is Russia, for the 
time being at any rate, who calls the 
tune. Her open attempt to sabotage 
the Plan, proclaimed by one of her 
most powerful spokesmen and backed 
by the intensified wrecking tactics 
of the various “national” Commun- 
ist parties in Europe and the insti- 
tution of the Cominform, is the 
Kremlin’s counter-offensive against 
the Truman doctrine. 

Faced with the (temporary) super- 
ior offensive power of the United 
States, but noting that the State De- 
partment, after Russia’s quick stroke 
in Hungary, hastened to temper the 
blow of help for Greece and Turkey 
with an offer of economic aid to all 
Europe, including Russia and her 
satellites if they would behave them- 
selves, the Kremlin took Marshall at 
his word. “Very well,” said the Red 
leaders in effect, “if you shift your 
ground from the military to the eco- 
nomic sphere, we can do the same, 
and beat you to it”. 

They then proceeded to bring the 
satellites to heel and proclaim their 
total opposition to the Marshall 
Plan, calculating in advance what we 
(thanks to Lippmann among others) 
are only now beginning to realize: 
that American resources alone would 
not be enough to set even Western 
Europe on its feet, and that sooner 
or later the U.S. and its European 
protégés would be forced to seek 
Russian approval and Russian col- 
laboration to make their program a 
reality. And it goes without saying 
that Russian collaboration can be 
had only at a price, which cannot be 
less than tacit, if not explicit, aban- 
donment of the Truman Doctrine 
and practical concessions to the Sov- 
iet Union. 

Fortunately for us, the law of 
averages remains a constant factor 
in human affairs, and that law de- 
crees that no advantage can be had 
without a corresponding disadvan- 
tage, which may nullify the advan- 
tage or at least impose upon those 


who seize it, new burdens and re- 
sponsibilities tending to rob them 


of an easy victory. 
Assumed Responsibility 


On the day when Russia cracked 
her whip over Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia and forced them to conform 
with her anti-American policy by 
the threat of denouncing her alli- 
ances with them, she automatically 
assumed responsibility for their fu- 
ture welfare. If for her own reasons 
she would not let these countries 
benefit by the Marshall Plan, it was 
up to her to see that they did not lose 
too much by their allegiance. 

They were included, from that day 
on, in the Russian plan for recon- 
struction, which has the advantage 
over the Marshall Plan of being al- 
ready in operation and not subject 
to public criticism, but the disad- 
vantage of being based on resources 
still largely undeveloped and in many 
ways inferior to those of the United 
States. In any case, dependence on 
the Russian plan means for the east 
ern European countries a reduction 


in their standard of living beside 
which the “austerity” enforced in 
Britain is a happy picnic party. 


While his country remains bound to 





the Russian chariot, the average 


citizen of Prague or Warsaw, to say 
nothing of the Bohemian or Polish 
peasant, who has_ known better 
times, must face the prospect of liv- 
ing as the Russian industrial work- 
er or peasant lives today, with noth- 
ing but the doubtful inspiration of 
Communism to compensate him for 
his hardships. 

No doubt the Kremlin takes the 
view that what’s good enough for a 
citizen of the Soviet Union is good 
enough for a Pole or a Czech, and it 
will assure these unfortunates, in 
and out of season, that their yearn- 
ing for the good things of life springs 
from the wicked bourgeois mentality 
of which they must get rid. Like the 


early French radicals who took up 
the cry “Périssent les colonies, plu. 
t6t qwun principe”, the Kremlin may 
think the fleshpots of civilization 
well lost for its doctrine, at least 
where the masses for whom it pro 
fesses to legislate are concerned. 


But it may be doubted whether the 


beneficiaries of Russian “protection 
will echo this high-minded creed with 


any enthusiasm; and its forcible ap. 


plication to the populations of Ru 
sia’s neighbor states will weaken, }, 


just so much, the ideological unity 


which forms the backbone of ti: 
single-party system. 

What is true for Poland, 
slovakia and south-eastern 


Czech 
Euro; 
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generally will become doubly true as 
Russian domination extends—if it 
does extend—farther westward in 
Europe, bringing countries with an 
ver higher standard of life and cul- 
ire within its grasp. So that soon- 
or later, by a mathematically cal- 
ilable process, Communism in its 
ist for power will repeat the mis- 
ke that brought Nazism to its 
yom, even if it does not Have to 
ithstand armed resistance. It will 
te off more than it can chew, and 
e Kremlin, for all its patience and 
; caution, will find that the estab- 
hment of a New Order requires, in 
e long run, the consent of an effec- 
ve majority of those who are to 
me under its sway. 


ilemma 


Stalin—or his successor at the head 

the Soviet governing body, who 
1ay already be selected—has there- 
re a dilemma of his own before 


im. Is it really worth while for 
ussia, and will it conduce to the 
ventual supremacy of Commun- 


m, to push the Iron Curtain to the 
western shores of Europe, regard- 

ss of the risk of preventive action 
by the United States, if Europe is to 

e ruined in the process? 

Is Russia ready and able to as- 
sume the burden of integrating the 
rest of Germany, France and Italy, 
to say nothing of the Scandinavian 
countries, the Low Countries, the po- 
tential American bridgehead in 
Spain, and Britain, who may other- 
wise be a thorn in Stalin’s side as 
she was in Hitler's, in a Soviet eco- 
nomic system which has yet to 
‘break even” in Russia herself, after 
30 years of Communism? 

If the economic power of the 
United States is insufficient to re- 
store prosperity, or even mere solv- 
ency, to Europe, is there any chance 
that resources presently owned or 
ultimately mobilizable by Russia 
will suffice to make a Europe un- 
willingly united under Russian lead- 
ership a viable economic unit, able 
to subsist in isolation from the west- 
ern world? Is it not far more likely 
that Russia, even if she succeeds in 
crushing all. open resistance from 
the western European peoples, will 
succumb to their passive and under- 
ground resistance, as Germany did, 
the moment Russian military power 
is weakened or even threatened by 
a counter-attack from the surviving 
forces of democracy? 

I cannot believe that the risks of 
over-expansion have not been 
weighed by Russia’s leaders, and if 
they have, I would hazard a guess 
that Stalin is for caution, and that 
i a policy of expansion at all costs 

s been adopted in the Kremlin, it 
i. because he has been overruled by 
(ce militant faction represented by 

danov, Molotov and other advo- 

‘es of “world Communism in our 

ie’. If this is so, it would mean the 

pse of Stalin as the Soviet lead- 
an eclipse which would have to 
very carefully managed in view 
his personal prestige among the 
sses, but of which signs are not 
nting. Such an eclipse may be al- 
dy an accomplished fact; it may 
ount for the frequent rumors of 


We are so accustomed to regard 
Stalin as the Soviet Dictator that 
we are apt to overlook or discount 
the contention, loudly voiced by all 
Communists and fellow-travellers in 
arguments with unbelieving bouwr- 
geois, that by the letter of the Sov- 
iet Constitution he can be nothing of 
the kind. Yet there is no doubt that 
as long as the provisions of that 
Constitution are followed in prac- 
tice, Stalin's tenure of his office, 
whatever the honors heaped upon 
him while he serves the purpose of 
a great national figure, is as inse- 
cure as that of any Commissar. He 
is not President of the Soviet Union; 
on paper, he is a co-equal member 
of the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars, acting as Prime Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief for as long as 


he enjoys their confidence, but sign- 
ing their decrees plain “J. Stalin” 
in his proper place in alphabetical 
order, well down on the list, and 
liable to be politely or violently re- 
moved at any time if it is considered 
that he has outlived his usefulness 


On the Skids? 


His fall, though it might astonish 
the democracies in view of his built- 
up reputation, would in fact be no 
more spectacular from the Soviet 
viewpoint than the rejection of Win- 
ston Churchill by the British elec- 
torate in 1945, or the possible re- 


moval of Harry Truman from the 
White House by the American elec- 
torate next year. This being so, it 


may well be that the “Uncle Joe” of 
the Second World War is on the skids 


already; and I for one should never 
be much surprised to see him join 
some of his victims in voluntary ex- 
ile, if he is smart enough to fool his 
own political police. 

Assuming, however, that Stalin 
still enjoys the degree of personal 
influence that he has wielded since 
he rose to the highest place in Rus- 
sian councils, he has before him the 


age-old choice of all seekers after 
power: the choice between cutting 


his coat according to his cloth or 
pushing blindly ahead toward a goal 
that must ever recede and become 
more difficult of access as the com- 
mitments he is forced to accept be- 
come more onerous. Hitler, Napo- 
leon and every tyrant before them 
fell victims to wrong judgment in 
that choice between ambition and a 


just measure of achievement. It is 
the Dictator’s Dilemma, from which 
there is no escape except at the cost 
of dictatorship itself. 

Even if—as seems quite likely on 
his record—Stalin himself is wise 
enough to know when he has reached 
the safe limits of his power, we have 
no guarantee that those who have 
risen with him will be content to call 
a halt. That is the fundamental vir- 
tue of parliamentary democracy: it 
enables the people themselves to curb 
the appetites of their leaders. But 
when a whole nation is infected with 
the craze for domination, as the 
Germans were by Hitler and as the 
tussians may be by reckless prop- 
aganda from the Kremlin, no safe- 
guard remains on which the peace- 
loving peoples can rely 
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“Why, then the 


ford, 


5 continents.” 
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oyster. ea 


London, England 
ow] 
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took you in the 16th century! 





world’s mine 
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“YES, MR. SHAKESPEARE, it’s a small world 


by Speedbird! Today you could get to 
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less time than the 
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“as breathing threatenings and sis our local office- at BOAC: Lauren 
‘aughter on the shores of Lake Suc- Your Travel Agen ‘way offices OF LA. 4212. * € s 
“ess, that he (Stalin) hoped for an most airline or a eal, Quebec: Phone 
» c c ntr ’ 
Understanding with the western de Tred 
mocracies and would welcome eco “Effective Nov. 15, 174? 
ee re BRITISH overseas AinWwAYS CORPORATION 
“Ourse, Stalin had to add “when 
they have recovered their senses” 


'0 soften his otherwise astounding 
disavowal of the Kremlin's official 
line; even So, it was striking enough, 
and it may have been more than a 
Political manoeuvre 


Routes to Europe, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa are operated by BOAC in association with British European Airways, 


e Quantas Empire Airways, Tasman Empire Airways Limited and South African Airways respectively) 
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Decline of Real National Income 


Major Problem for Next Session 
By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


(ottawa, 


ie THE U.S. dollar shortage is the 
Number One problem of the Can- 
adian Government at the moment 1n 
the economic sphere, it is being hard 
pressed for first place by anothel 
issue of even wider concern, the 
sharp rise in cost indexes, especially 
the cost of living. There is not the 
slightest doubt that increasing num- 
bers of Canadians are being 
squeezed week after week by rising 
prices, and that this will shouldel 
its way to the fore as one ol the 
liveliest topics of the parliamentary 
session which opens on December 5. 

If one could get a complete and 
accurate picture of what is happen- 
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ing across Canada in the various 
occupations and economic areas, one 
would be in a much stronger posi- 
tion to assess the task which parlia- 
ment will face in December, and 
make some intelligent guesses as to 
the practical proposals for checking 
inflation and for spreading the bur 
den of rising costs more equitably 
across the Dominion, now being ex 
plored in high administrative circles 
and in meetings of Cabinet Council. 

The information necessary if one 
is to find out what is happening to 
the budgets of Canadians just now 
is largely available in the Bureau of 
Statistics, the Bank of Canada and 
the Finance Department. The _ pic- 
ture is a complex one 

The cost-of living index is, of 
course, rising very steeply these 
days after a long period —from the 
fall of 1941, when ceilings were im 
posed, until the spring of 1946—of 
remarkable stability. Indeed, the 
index has risen about as far since 
February 1 of this year in nine 
months, as it did in the whole five 
years, 1941-46. It is necessary to add 
that part of the upturn of recent 
months arises from the termination 
of subsidies. The rise in the index 
Was postponed, or reduced, for 
years by the payment of subsi- 
dies; when the latter were ended, 
the curve turned sharply upwards. 
In other words, the real cost 
of living was rising more sharply 
trom 1941 onward than the index 
showed, since part of the cost Was 
being absorbed as subsidies, which 
in turn had to be raised by taxes. 
Conversely, as the subsidies are 
ended, the burden on the Dominion 
Treasury declines and there should 
be some relief to the consumer in 
the form of lower government taxes 


In Eight Top Industries 


The real income ot wage earners 
in the eight leading industries oft 
Canada has, in the face of the sharp 
increase in the cost of living. been 
declining. On the base, June 1, 1941, 
equals 100, real income of such wage 
earners has fallen from 120 as of 
March 1. 1947, to 115 on September 1, 
1947. An extension of this graph 
will almost certainly show a_= fur 
ther decline in the past two months. 

There is evidence that the stand- 
ard of living of many Canadians is 
falling at present, as a result of ris- 
ing costs more than offsetting rising 
incomes. One now enters the realm 
where precise figures are not avail 
able, but there is some ground fo} 
such a conclusion. Compared with 
the corresponding months of a year 
ago, the volume, as distinct from 
the dollar value, of retail sales in 
Canada has, on the whole, been de 
clining since February this year 

The Canadian consumer is re- 
sponding to the increase in prices in 
two ways Not only are his pur- 
chases in retail outlets falling some 
what in volume, but he is invading 
his wartime 
tent in order to maintain his for- 
living There 
much reliable 
information as to the extent to 
which our wartime savings are being 
cashed in ta much more ambitious 


Savings to some ex 


me} standard ot 


does not seem to. be 


survey was recently made in_ the 
United States) but the percentage 
of “‘consumers’ disposable income 
(that is, consumers’ individual in 


come less income tax) saved by the 
consumer has been declining quite 
rapidly in the past two or three 
years The peak period was 1944 
when 21.7 per cent of consumers 
disposable income was being put 
aside for a rainy day. This had 
fallen to 19.2 by 1945, and 12.4 by 
1946. The estimate for 1947 is still 
tentative, but it is believed to be run 
ning at not more than 7 per cent 

national income of Can 
along near or at its 
seem that 


Since the 
ada is running 
all-time peak, it 
reductions in the real 


would 
income ot 
some Canadians must be offset Db) 








increases in others, and this 1s un 


doubtedly the case. However, I am 
told that the fact that the Gross Na- 
tional Product is at an _ all-time 
peak, cannot be used as an argu- 
ment that the average individual 
standard of living in Canada is 
also at an all-time peak, or there- 
fore, still rising. Due allowance 
must be made for the rise in 
prices to get at the real National 
Income. We are sending very large 
quantities of our national production 
of goods and services abroad, partly 
in the form of loans or gifts. And 
there is a very substantial diversion 
of production into capital investment 
rather than into individual consump- 
tion. On the other hand must be 
cited the fact that our imports have 
risen to about the same level as our 
enormous exports, in dollar value, at 
least. Probably in volume we are 
shipping substantially more out of 
the country than we are importing. 


What Government Action? 


With prices rising so steeply as to 
suggest the 1920 period, just before 
the disastrous break which ushered 
in a short but sharp depression, the 
question then arises, what will the 
Dominion Government do to check 
the alarming rise in prices. or to 
spread the burden of the “squeeze?” 
One of the arguments advanced for 
the institution of a Central Bank, 
years ago, was that it served as a 
safeguard or balance wheel against 
depression and inflaticn. There were 
monetary policies which it could set 
into motion to stimulate the economy 
in time of depression and to dampen 
down menacing inflation. But the 
text-book remedies against threatened 
infiation have, it would seem, serious 
flaws and drawbacks, and it is hardly 
likely that the Government will order 
Bank of Canada to apply them now. 

One such step would be to curtail 
bank credit, raise the interest rate. 
sell securities to the banks. But on 
the one hand it is unlikely that these 
policies would substantially curtail 
capital investment—which is bidding 
for scarce supplies and at present 
adding fuel to the fire—while on the 
other they would almost certainly 
drive the value of Government secur 
ities far below par, a development 
which for various reasons would be 





highly unpopular and damaging. 
Another classic remedy is to skim 
off surplus purchasing power in taxes 
or loans. But the Canadian public, 
having been given the impression that 
the budget is already running a very 
large surplus (one which it would not 
show at all if the loans abroad were 
regarded as expenditure rather than 
investment in active assets), is not 
likely to take kindly to any proposal 


EN 


of that sort. Widespread controls 
over the economy are neither con. 
stitutionally possible for the fedeya} 
authority nor in any event politically 
feasible. Increased production is s:jq 
to be the best possible answer of 4| 
to rising prices, but the margins of 
unused labor and resources in Canada 
which can be applied to scarce ¢o)y. 
modities just now are not very 
pressive. 
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e 9 so long as it lasted. So Belgium did motives. Belgium believes in a real and this is causing some anxiety. 

e 1um S ecover Ss better. incentive for those who can reach While her production of textiles is 
The Belgian authorities used this it--not in the arid doctrine of “fair above its level, 


the Envy of Others 


By NORMAN CRUMP 


In Belgium today people live 
comfortably and there is a feel- 
ing of economic freedom. There 
is no doubt about her recovery 
from the war. Immediately after 
the liberation in 1944 inflation 
was checked by drastic mone- 
tary measures which gave Bel- 
gium a sound currency. 


Exporting was discouraged and 
so the shops became filled with 
goods. Workers were stimulated 
by the fact that they could get 
goods in exchange for their 
wages. At the present time im- 
ports are balanced by exports. 


London. 
I spent last week in Brussels trying 
to learn the secret of Belgium’s 


recovery. Of that recovery there is 


no doubt. Today both petrol and 
clothing are unrationed. Rationing 
in fact is confined to a few main 


foods, and when. some time ago, the 
Belgian authorities wished to smash 
the black market in wine, they did so 
by the simple process of freeing the 
importation of wine. Over half of 
Belgium’s imports are not subject to 
licence. Thev are carefully watched, 
and if any particular import becomes 
excessive a licence is imposed. This 
permits a maximum of freedom. 
The National Bank is cooperating 
with other central banks over ex- 
change control. British exporters 
to Belgium may care to know that 
their Belgian customers will be 
pressed by the Belgian authorities to 
make payment either within 30 days 
or in accordance with the normal 
custom of the trade. Failure in this 
respect may be brought to the notice 
of the British authorities. British 
creditors are bound by our regula- 
tions to collect their overseas debts 
within a reasonable period, and are 


not allowed to accumulate undue 
foreign balances. Building is free. 
and no licence is needed. Although 


3elgium has a Government which 
includes Socialists, no industry is 
nationalized. unless this step is 
deemed justified on the merits of the 
case. People live comfortably, and 
there is a feeling of economic free- 


don 


What then is the secret? First of 
all. in October, 1944, immediately 
after the liberation, the inflationary 
effects of the occupation were eradi- 
cated by a drastic monetary purge. 


All holdings of currency and bank 
deposits, beyond roughly their pre- 
War size, were blocked. Of these 
blocked amounts, 40 per cent was re- 


garded as a temporary blocking, and 
of this has since been liberated. 
emaining 60 per cent has been 


co rted into a forced loan, non 
Negotiable and bearing interest at 
o CF Cent. 


Collaboration Profits Go 


is loan can be used for the pay- 
I of “special taxes.” First there 
! per cent capital levy. Next 
t is an excess profits tax. 
I ig from 70 per cent up to 100 
I ent. the last rate applying to 
I made from collaboration 
M he enemy. (It would be wrong 


to ‘ume that the wealthier classes 
e Orated especially; many of 
th were heart and soul in the re 
Sistance movement.) 

"his monetary purge was a rough 
anc idy measure designed to coun- 
fract the inflation under enemy 
@cupation. Thus the man who held 
Ris money in securities, instead of in 
@irency or at his bank. escaped 
&Xcept that security prices have fall- 
€n ‘ppreciably during the past two 
.. Still, the monetary purge gave 


slum a sound currency. The vol- 

Whe of purchasing power, prices and 

Wages have all settled down at about 
Pree times their pre-war level. 

) Belgium 


also received a_ flying 
fart 


3 In 1946 the British, American 
#@d Canadian authorities paid her for 
€ cost of maintaining the Allied 





troops in her country. This, together 
with her gold reserves, provided her 


with dollars to the value of about 
£250 millions. This figure equals 


about £31 per head of population. We 
nominally got nearly the same 
amount per head out of the American 
and Canadian credits, but we had to 
share it with the whole sterling area 
and with anyone else who took advan- 
tage of the convertibility of sterling, 


windfall primarily to fill the shops 
with goods. Until the end of 1946 
exports were discouraged, and even 
today they bear a 3 per cent tax, the 
proceeds of which are used to finance 
some social fund. Meanwhile, Bel- 
gium imported as much as she could. 

The immediate consequence was 
that everyone had a real incentive 
for which to work. The nominal week 
is 48 hours, but people in the mines 
and factories and elsewhere are 
gladly working overtime. There is an 
intensive Government propaganda to 
bring down prices. and slogans are 
even painted on the tenders of loco 


shares for all.” 

What then of the future? At the 
moment imports are balanced by ex 
ports, the Budget is balanced for all 
practical purposes. and a 3'; per cent 
Bank rate shows that the fetish of 
cheap money is abandoned for the 
sake of restricting bank credit to the 
point where it no longer outruns the 
supply of goods. But to maintain 
this balance, Belgium must export. 
and to do so she must trade freely. 
Her reserves will carry her through 


until next April, but by then she 
hopes that the Marshall plan will 
have taken effect. Meanwhile her 


own export prices are relatively high 


pre-war her output 
of coal and steel is below pre-war. 
Her search for freedom has led her 


to the “Benelux” plan. Under it, 
3elgium. Holland and Luxemburg 
have already ratified a common 


tariff, to take effect at the New Year. 
There will be no customs duties be- 
tween the three s, and duties 
vis-a-vis the rest of the world will 
range from no duty on certain raw 
materials to a maximum of 24 per 
cent ad valorem for finished goods. 
The step is to be a common 
scale for excise duties and purchase 
tax, and it is hoped that this will take 
effect on January 1, 1949. 


ecountrie 


next 
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Miss A.’s Morality Play 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


JT FOUND my friend Miss A seated 

at her dinette table surrounded 
by sketches ‘and plans. “Just a 
minute. I have something I want to 
show you,” she said. She went on 
writing but after a moment she 
looked up. “How would you like to 
play the role of the Province of 
Ont: rio in my new production?” she 
asked. 

“Uh-uh,” I said, backing away 

“Tt wouldn’t be difficult,” Miss A. 
said. “Here. I'll read you the open 
ing speech: 

‘I represent Ontario. 

Fairest of all Provinces here 

below 

In this most desirable place 

Injustice should never show its 

face 

It is therefore our humble peti- 

tion 

That you remove this most un- 

desirable restriction’.”’ 

She looked up. “Well, how about 
te” 

“Well, I don’t know.” I said. “I 
don’t seem to feel the part.” 

“Of course, if you think the 
Ontario role is too large to handle 

ou could have the Prince Edward 
Island part.” Miss A. said. “It goes 
like this: 

‘I represent 
Island 

In this crisis my 

be silent’.” 

“What is it?’ I asked. “A Pageant 
of Confederation ?”’ 

Well, more of a dramatic one-act 
play,” Miss A. said. “I’m hoping to 
put it on in the church basement if 
I can get the rector’s consent.” She 
stared at me, frowning. “Can you 
think of a good rhyme for SasKat- 
chewan?” 

“It’s a little difficult,” I said, ‘“‘but 
you can get round it by throwing 
the accent on the last syllable. Like: 

‘I represent Saskatchewan 

In me you _ see the Socialist 

Dawn.’ ” 
Miss A. said indignantly. 
But her eye brightened and she be 
gan scribbling vigorously “How 
ibout this?” she asked. 

‘I represent Saskatchewan, 

Iam here to protest against this 

most iniquitous ban.’” 

“What ban?” I asked. 

“What is it that all of us long for 
ind nobody has any hope of obtain 

“What is it that we 
lave been demanding in vain from 
the men who control our 


Il€ 
Before I could answer she 


Prince Edward 


voice cannot 


“DNawnl’ 


ev aie 
ing?” she asked. 


destinies?” 


went 


on impatiently. “Oleomargarine, of 
course! For Canadians, Oleomar- 
garine is the greatest single issue of 
the present day Must you 
smoke?” 

“T always do when I feel nervous,” 
I said. 

“Anyway the idea is this,” Miss A. 
went on eagerly. “I have all the 
nine Provinces come on, each intro- 
ducing herself with a speech of pro- 
test to the two characters represent- 
ing Federal Government and Dairy 
Moncpoly. You see, it’s a sort of 
modern morality play.” She paused 
frowning a little, “Only so far I 
haven’t been able to persuade any 
one to take the Federal Government 
and Dairy Monopoly parts. Natural- 
ly they aren’t entirely sympathetic 
roles.” 

“Why don’t you play them?” I 
said. “You could play Federal Gov 
ernment and double = as_ Dairy 
Monopoly.” 


‘ impossible, because they 
both come on the stage at the 
same time,’ Miss A. said, “hand in 
hand.” She paused. “The Federa! 
Government role is really a wonder- 
ful part,” she said persuasively. “I 
mean it’s the only one that calls for 
real acting--you know. smooth and 
plausible and at the same time deeply 
cunnins and unscrunulous. It’s a 
sort of Iago role really—.” 

“They’d rotten-egg me,” I said. 
“How does the rest of it go?” 

After the Provinces had spoken 
their separate parts, Miss A. said, 
they joined in a general chorus. 

“It concludes like this.” she went 
on, consulting her manuscript, 


“*The voice of our indignant 
Nation, 

Demands a change in legisla 
tion. 


We represent outraged opinion 
Gathered from every section of 
our fair Dominion.’” 
“Federal Government and Dairy 
Monopoly then withdraw and con 
sult. Federal Government: ‘No Mar- 
garine?’ Dairy Monopcly: ‘Positive- 
ly no Margarine!’ 
“Then, together: 
‘It must be clearly 
Our only 
good, 
We feel the 
wealth 
Lies in living 
public health 
At present we are working hard 
To give you butter. shortening 


understood 
thought is the public 
Nation's highest 


Standards and 


and lard. 

You surely 
that 

We’ve done our very best with 
oil and fat 

And it’s only to keep our record 
clean 

That we feel we must resolutely 
ban anything that comes under 
the heading of Margarine.’” 


must acknowledge 


debi it’s wonderful!” I said. “And 
you could go on and have one 
of the chorus say: 


“‘Oleo, Oleo, wherefore art 
thou, Oleo? 
2enounce the title and deny the 
name.’ ”’ 
“Why, that’s very good!” Miss A. 


said pleased. and I swept on, 
“‘What’s in a name? That which 
we call a rose 
By any other name would smell 
as sweet. 
So Oleo would, were it not Oleo 


called, 
Retain that dear perfection 
which it owes ... ”’ What’s 


the matter, don’t you like it?” 

“Tl’m not so sure.” Miss A. said. 
“That brings in the angle of a sub- 
stitute for butter substitute. and we 
have more angles than we can 
handle now.’ She consulted her 
manuscript. “For instance, at this 
point Newfoundland comes up, lead- 
ing Oleomargarine by the hand, and 
goes into a long speech, ending, 

“<*This is our firm determination, 
No Margarine, no Federation.’ 

“Federal Government and Dairy 
Monopoly then withdraw and consult. 
Government replies: 

“*To meet this crisis unforeseen, 
We will allow you Margarine, 
3ut only on one consideration 
No Margarine for Exportation.’ 
“The Chorus then joins in crying, 
‘Shame! Shame! 
Shame that you would jettison, 
Section One Hundred and Nine- 


ty-One, 

Betraying the spirit if not the 
fact 

Of the British North America 
Act.’ an 


“T’ve got an even better idea,” I 
cried swinging up. “Why not a mod- 
ern Oleomargarine Ballet. Look. like 
this. The Provinces come on as a 
ballet chorus. Oleomargarine flutters 
in from the wings. The Chorus 
dances to meet her—.” 

“Federal Government and Dairy 
Monopoly intervene!” cried Miss A. 
getting into the act. ‘““‘They drive poor 
Oleomargarine into the wings—.” 

“Newfoundland comes on, bring- 
ing Oleomargarine with him!” I said. 
“They are encircled by the welcom- 
ing Chorus—.” 

“Federal Government and Dairy 
Monopoly come forward from the 
rear!” cried Miss A. advancing on a 
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pas de chat. 

“The Chorus, reinforced by New- 
foundiand and Oleomargarine, drive 
Federal Government and _ Dairy 
Monopoly from the Stage!” I finished 
triumphantly. 

We both sat down exhausted. 
Neither of us is very good on our 
points. ‘I think we really have some- 


thing there,” I said. 
Miss A. shook her head rather 
dubiously. “Yes, but what about the 


Geneva Trade agreement? And the 
British North America Act and Sec- 
tion 191? How are you going to ex- 
press that choreographically?” She 
picked up her manuscript and put on 
her glasses again. “The ballet sug- 
gestion is very interesting,” she 
said. “But I think perhaps we’d bet- 


ter stick to the original idea. After 
e 


all, we don’t want to go over the 


heads of the Oleomargarine public. 
e 
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Military Training Program in U.S. 
Still a Big Political Football 


By JAY MILLER 


Washington. 
Bios “cold war” caused U.S. author- 
ities to slap export controls on all 
tomic equipment and materials, yet 
he implied threat of another war 
has failed to crystallize sentiment in 
favor of national preparedness. Al- 
‘hough proponents of Universal Mili- 
‘ary Training have a “blitz” program 
set up to get their bill through Con- 
eyess by mid-January, there is con- 
siderable sentiment against strength- 
ning these military manpower re- 
serves, 

It was the menace of Communism 
in Europe that prompted President 
Truman to cail the present special 
session. Yet, despite warnings of U.S. 
military leaders that the country 
must be prepared for any emergency. 
the armed services have not been 
flooded with enlistments during cur- 
rent recruiting drives. 

One informed private citizen voiced 
the opinion to this writer that the 
“war scare” was created by persons 
holding military jobs who wished to 
perpetuate these jobs. Again, one of 
two elderly gentlemen conversing on 
the street was heard to remark: 
“What this country needs is another 
damn gocd war.” 

Whatever the significance of these 
comments, Americans generally are 
soberly reflecting that another world 
war is definitely a possibility. The 
reluctance to rearm or to re-man the 
services can be understood. The na- 
tion is just reaching its stride in the 
resumption of normal living. New 
cars, refrigerators, ete, are getting 
into consumer hands, It is true that 
high prices have complicated the pic- 
ture and could bring back those war- 
time controls that most citizens would 
like to forget. 

tealistic leaders are aware of the 
need for a strong, trained fighting 
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force. Armistice Day signalized the 
start of their all-out drive to get uni- 
versal military training enacted early 
in the next regular session of Con- 
gress. A National Security Commit- 
tee composed of 63 organizations is 
cooperating to put over U.M.T. The 
American Legion, through its 3,327,- 
000 members in 12,000 posts in every 
Congressional district, is back of the 
measure. 

A National Preparedness Plan has 
been devised by seven Republican 
senators to have industrial and man- 
power reserve geared fo* a possible 
cutbreak of war. It might be pre- 
sented as a substitute for training, 
and as such would be a step in the 
direction of building up national de- 
fences. 

On the other hand, more than 200 
national State and local organizations 
are lined up against universal military 
training, These range from the Farm 
Bureau and the C.I.O. through to pro- 
fessional pacifists. : 

Congress has not indicated a clear 
stand either way. The House Armed 
Services Committee has already re- 
ported out—-approved—-a_ training 
bill. Committee hearings are coming 
up in the Senate. The pros and the 
cons predict a wide open fight, with 
the outcome ‘uncertain. 

Opponents of training say they 
would like to work out a less drastic 
way of bolstering national cetfence. 
They admit, however, that a strong 
trend of opinion is against them at 
present. 

Senator Robert A, Taft of Ohio has 
come out flatly against the training 
bill. He is the first presidential 
aspirant to take this position. Presi- 
dent Truman is supporting the bill. 
as well as Governor Dewey oi N.Y., 
Ex-Governor Stassen of Minnesota, 
Governor Ear] Warren of California, 
and Generals MacArthur and Fisen 
hower. 


Hotly Contested 


Observers believe that if U.M.T. is 
approved in the House, it will be hot- 
ly contested in the Senate. Adminis- 
tration Democrats and a group of Re- 
publicans led by Chairman Chan 
Gurney, (S. Dak.) of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, will have 
to battle Taft-led forces to get the 
measure through their side of Con- 
gress. Its backers want Senator Gur- 
ney to hold hearings on training while 
Congress is mecting this winter to 
consider the foreign aid problem and 
domestic inflation. 

Already some independent firms 
such as the Koppers Corporation have 
worked out their own industrial mo- 
bilization plans, but this phase of 
preparedness is pretty much in the 
blueprint stage. 

U.S. military strength today stands 
at 3,845,287 men, which includes: 
Army, 940,582; National Guard, 178, 
000; Army Reserve, 1,133.000; RO: 
T.C., 106.112; Navy, 475,266; Naval 
Reserve, 867,841; Marine Corps, 90,- 
486; and Marine Reserve, 54,000. 

Universal military training is 
planned as the basic means of increas- 
ing military strength. ‘The National 
Security Training Act provides for 
U.M.T. It emerged from the House 
Armed Services Committee the day 
before Congress adjourned last July, 
and requires only a Rules Committee 
nod to go to the House floor. 

This bill calls for six months mili- 
tary training for all men between 18 
and 20 years of age. After basic in- 
structions, trainees could choose one 
of these alternate programs: 

1. Additicnal six months training; 
2, voluntary enlistment in any Reg 
ular service; 3, enlistment in the 
National Guard, Organized Naval Re- 
serve, or Organized Marine Corps Re 
serve; 4, enlistment in the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps of the Army and 
assignment to an organized unit. 

5. They could enter the Military, 
Naval or Coast Guard Academies if 
qualified; 6, enlist in the Army En 
listed Reservé Corps or _the Naval 
Reserve, and with a college course 















































and R.O.T.C. accept a Reserve Com- 
mission; 7, enroll in Naval or Marine 
Corps officer procurement programs; 
8, enlist in the Merchant Marine Re- 
serve and enter a Merchant Marine 
Academy to seek a Naval Reserve 
Commission; 9, enlist in the Army 
Enlisted Reserve Corps or Naval Re- 
serve or Marine Corps Reserve and 
take technical or specialist training; 
or, 10, enlist in the Army Enlisted 
Reserve Corps, Volunteer Naval Re- 
serve, or Volunteer Marine Corps Re- 
serve for six years. 

The armed services would have 
actual charge of training in all of 
these units, but top supervisicn of the 
program would be under a National 
Security Training Commission. Train- 
ees would be selected in a similar 
system to wartime Selective Service. 
The total cost of the project is es- 
timated at $1,750.000,000 a year. 


Annual Intake 


Census Bureau figures show that a 
little over a million American boys 
turn 18 each year and the Army’s 
plans for U.M.T. are based on an 
annual intake of 618,000 trainees. 
About 400,000, minus the physically 
disqualified, would be left for the 
Navy and Marine Corps, 

Congress acted last summer by 
passing the Armed Forces Unifica- 
tion Act to prepare the country in- 
dustrially for a war emergency. 

The same Unification Act created 
the National Security Resources 
Board to plan for relating military 
and foreign policy to the general 
economy of the country. This group 
is to advise the President on the re- 
lationships of potential supplies of 
and requirements of manpower, re- 
sources and productive facilities. 

In Congress and out, the belief is 
growing that there should be more 
detailed industrial mobilization plans 
worked out now. Defense Secretary 
Forrestal has urged that such mobi- 
lization legislation be drawn up now 
and be ready for actual passage “the 
minute war is declared.” 
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om : Courage in Austerity 


Keys Polish Revival 


By REX FROST 


After more than two years of 
peace in Europe, the fetid odor 
of death still lingers over the 
devastated cities of Europe. The 
remains of 75,000 human beings 
still lie covered in the debris of 
Warsaw. Rex Frost, well-known 
radio commentator, brings a 
word-picture of hope and faith 
from the midst of the rubble- 
littered Polish capital. 


‘THE scene is Warsaw 1947. From 

a former individual beauty which 
mingled quaint antiquity with 
streamlined modern simplicity now 
stands a brutal evidence of war's 
insane stupidity. Against the arch of 
sky for mile after desolate mile 
stretches a vista of nightmare shapes 
and irregularities. Only 15 per cent 
of the original city is standing. 

It’s a paralyzing sight. Buildings 
slashed open, bathtubs, kitchen equip- 
ment, battered furniture and broken 
picture frames hang precariously 
suspended from walls and _ floors. 
Great yawning spaces where build 
ings have been levelled to the dust. 
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Towering mounds of rubble spewed 
chokingly across roadways. Churches 
disfigured beyond recognition. 

During their venomous attack and 
occupation of Warsaw, the Nazis 
first battered with bomb and shell, 
and then individually fired all build- 
ings except a few reserved for their 
use. The churches became the funeral 
pyres of thousands of innocent War- 
saw citizens. Today the basements of 
two churches have been sufficiently 
restcred for daily Mass. 

The ghetto is levelled to the 
ground. Acre after acre of death- 
filled rubble sprawls across the area. 
There is no one in sight. No sound 
save the harsh whisper of stirring 
dust. 

By day the streets are full of peo- 
ple. Hundreds have burrowed into 
the ruins and rubble and erected 
cave-like structures which serve as 
homes—bereft of water, light and 
sanitation. Hundreds more have 
found accommodation across the 
river in a suburb which was _ not 
totally destroyed and is being re- 
constructed. Six hundred thousand 
of the city’s former million and a 
half have returned to Warsaw. eking 
out a harrowing existence of near- 
starvation, lack of hospitalization 
and medicines and scant clothing. 
Food is not rationed in Poland but it 
is scarce, lacking in variety and very 
expensive in the terms of poverty 
prevalent today. 

The hardest hit are the former 
wealthy and_ prcfessional classes. 
They have lost everything, property 
and means of earning a living. A 
large majority of the intelligentsia 
have been killed off and the few who 
remain are almost beggars. Slowly, 
as reconstruction plans take shape, 
the manual laborer is finding em- 
ployment but so far practically noth- 
ing has been done to even clear the 
chaotic debris, let alone commence 
rebuilding. 


Luxuries and Want 


There are incongruous sights ga- 
lore. Down some streets with amaz- 
ing ingenuity the citizens have dug 
into the ruins and with an odd as- 
sortment of wood, metal. glass and 
canvas erected single storey shops 
which flaunt a bewilderment of lux- 
ury merchandise, ranging from ny- 
lon stockings to exquisite lingerie, 
gloves, real silks, perfumes and can- 
ned goods a fiendishly tantalizing 
sight to the average Polish citizen 
who can only feast with his eyes 
on this lavish display. Only govern- 
ment officials and those in key posi- 
tions can afford these indulgencies. 

The traveller usually does not have 
enough money to spare for souve- 
nirs; prices are skyhigh in Warsaw 
today. But with sufficient money a 
person can get good meals either 
it the Polonia Hotel, which houses 
embassy and government officials 
x” lunch and dinner at the roughly 
restored tavern in the ruined Eu 
ropeski. To supplement the lack of 
butter, cheese and cream, all food 
ind vegetables are cooked and served 
in a nauseating greasy sauce. Por- 
tions are sturdy and wine and vodka 
plentiful 

Street cars careen madly over 
broken tracks down a few streets, 
and lorries fitted out with wooden 
benches and jammed to_ bursting 
point replace the bus service. A few 
ancient and dirty horse-drawn Cal 
riages help create confusion 

Poking around side streets, for 
lorn, littered, and impassable, quite 
often a temporary repair shop has 
been set up and a whole family will 
be seen busily engaged beating out 
the dints in bathtubs, roughly refur 
bishing cook-stoves and cooking 
utensils. But as the citizens are vil 
tually camping out and water is de 
livered once in a while in pailfuls 
from a water wagon, bathtubs are a 
bit of a drug on the market, par 
ticularly when soap doesn't exist 

It’s amazing how busy and cheer 
ful the Warsaw people keep them 
elves. They create jobs for them 





selves where possible, some are get- 
ting steady employment. which will 
increase when reconstruction and 
clearance commences. The women 
stand patiently in line for food. Milk 
is particularly scarce and daily long 
lines form outside the milk distribut- 
ing centres, and it’s first come, first 
served. The supply is too uncertain 
and irregular for a ration system. 

The traveller to Warsaw will find 
hotel accommodation almost impos- 
sible to obtain. The ruined Bristol is 
the only alternative to the already 
filled Polonia Hotel. 


Derelict 


The rooms are tiny. with cement 
floors, unfinished walls, iron cots 
with scant covering, a tiny rag rug, 
a wash basin with no running water, 
a single electric bulb suspended from 
centre ceiling, a kitchen chair and 
a small cupboard that won't open. 
It is the height of crude discomfort 
but it’s a hotel room in derelict War- 
saw, minus every form of service. 

The Bristol Hotel originally was 
built four-square around a_ court- 
yard. Today three sagging walls hide 
the debris beyond. Along one corri- 
dor rooms are slowly being restored. 
The narrow passageway is made per- 
ilous with strips of metal, planks of 
wood, bathtubs, washbasins, sharp 
edges of broken cement and inches 
of dust and dirt. In that courtyard 
were found hundreds of dead_ bod- 
ies, women and children, prey of the 
Nazi warlords. 

The temporary guest at the Bristol 
Hotel will know a strange experi- 
ence. Sleep in this death-drenched at- 
mosphere will be elusive but soon 
after break of day will come an im- 
mortal sound. Music will fill the air, 
men’s voices blending in harmony. 
Through a giant gaping hole at the 
end of the first floor corridor he will 
look down and see Warsaw workmen 
singing Mass’ before commencing 
their daily work. 

The haunting eerie silence of bat- 
tered Warsaw temporarily broken by 
the sound of human voices which 
epitomise the spirit of Poland today. 
They have faith. They have opti- 
mism. They have courageous deter- 
mination. 
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Lets Make a Province 


( 


. ae 


By L. J. ROGERS 


ying north of the 55th parallel 
e 2 million square miles of land 
ith diversified richness and 
0,000 people who produce 
ice as much wealth per capita 
the Canadian average. Yet ad- 
inistration of the area is an 
efficient, complicated business 
volving six governments, of 
hich all except one are ab- 
ntee governments. 


This writer describes what 
anada has north of the 55th 
irallel and shows how the 
yrthwest could be made into a 
anadian province. This is the 
ist of two articles on the North- 
est. 


|: R several centuries now, Cana- 
jian statesmen have been pro- 
ling that Canada’s future lies in 
untouched natural resources of 
ast hinterland. ‘Why,’ they in- 

us, “the surface has hardly been 

S ched!”” Where is this surface, 
why don’t. we start scratching it? 
cording to the geography books, 

n of our hinterland lies to the 
north of the four western provinces— 
si ing somewhere around 55 degrees 
ude, just about where rail and 
vay connections trail off from 
settled southern sections. The 
seems to make a unit of sorts 
ut of this huge two-million-square- 
n area north of 55, with the big 
rs like the Peace, the Mackenzie, 
ind the Churchill crisscrossing 
through it and tying one end to the 
ther. Yet six different governments 
rule this hinterland today — and only 
one of them is not an absentee land- 


Our Northwest 


If we want to open up the country, 
Uncle Sam has given us a start — he 
spent a billion dollars or so on the 
Alaska Highway, the Canol project, 
the Northwest Staging route, the 
Catel telephone circuit, in the period 
from Pearl Harbor till the Japs pulled 
out of Kiska. Suppose we make a 
new province out of this region north 
of 55—a province reaching from Hud- 
son Bay to Alaska, from the Peace 
River to the Arctic. 

Six governments—the four provin- 
cial legislatures, the Yukon Terri- 
torial Council and the Federal De- 
partment of Mines and Resources 
(acting through an appointed North- 
west Territorial Council)—-now rule 
this region. All except the Yukon 
council may be described as ‘“absen- 
tee” governments to greater or lesser 
degree. 


Absentee Governments 


What’s wrong with an _ absentee 
government? First and foremost, 
there’s the question of conflicting in- 
terests. For example, take the case 
of Northern Manitoba. The Hudson 
Bay Railway, and its port at Church 
ill, are the biggest potential assets 
of the region. However, the expan- 
sion of export and import traffic via 
the Bay route might mean the dimin- 
ishing of traffic through Winnipeg 
And, since southern Manitoba 
Winnipeg control the provincial legis- 
lature, the Government of this prov- 
ince has, understandably enough 
shown very little interest in pusing 
the Bay route. 


boundary) but at present it can only 


be reached through Alberta. 


The 500- 


odd miles of Alberta highway connect- 
ing Edmonton with the base of the 


and 


Or let’s take the case of the Alaska 


Highway and the province of Alberta 


The Highway begins in British Colum- 
bia (at Dawson Creek, just inside the 
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Alaska Highway should be first-class 


all-weather gravel roads, of the same 
kind that U.S. tourists can use on 
route to Banff or Jasper. Instead, the 
Edmonton-Dawson Creek link con- 
tains something over 100 miles of dirt 
road, impassable during rainy weath- 
er, and is blocked for lengthy periods 
each year by lack of a bridge over the 
Big Smoky River 


Highway Sabotage 


One of Canada’s greatest tourist at- 
tractions is being sabotaged by inade- 
quate highway connections — because 
the Alberta Government, understand- 
ably enough, is more interested in 
making it easy for tourists to spend 
their money in Alberta resorts like 
Banff and Jasper than it is in spend- 
ing money to enable them to reach a 
tourist area in another province 

While we’re on the subject of the 
Peace River area, let’s take the case 
of the wheat-growers of this area, and 
the B.C. Government. The logical out- 
let for the wheat and produce of the 
Peace River region is directly south- 
west via Prince George and the P.G.E 
railway to the seaboard'in the Van- 
couver area, a distance of 700 to 800 
miles. Instead of getting this outlet, 
the Peace River farmer has to ship 
his grain back east via Edmonton to 
the Pacific a distance ranging from 
S00 to 1,200 miles. The reason was 
Simple the B.C. Government could 
not justify the expense of extending 
the provincially-owned P.G.E. line 330 
miles to tap the rich Peace River 
region, because most of the developed 
area of the Peace lay in Alberta 
(Only the likelihood of a coal short- 
age has brought the B.C. Government 
to the point of considering the P.G.E 
extension seriously in the past year 
or so, with the primary purpose of 
tapping the rich coal fields of the 
western Peace district And when 
British Columbia’s Premier John Hart 
announced his retirement from office 
recently, those close to him said that 
one of the biggest factors behind 
Hart’s decision to drop his responsi- 
bilities was his inability to overcome 
sectional interests and press through 


orebody straddling the 
katchewan boundary, 
been a boom town 


ever since 


wal to be finished in 1949 


No Money to Spare 


western 
northern 
against that ol 
wealthy Dominion 


provinces 1n 
should be 


tne 


zones 


government, 


least 
* 


the great railway extension plan to 
which he’d devoted his best efforts, 
and which was to have been his 
monument.) 

The great mining centre of Flin 
Flon, where the $35 million re- 
finery of Hudson Bay Mining & 


Smelting sits on a massive copper-zinc 

Manitoba-Sas- 
that’s produced 
$250 million in metals since 1931, has 
the mine 


opened, but the community has no 
road connection with the rest of Can- 
ada, although only 140 miles away 
from highway connections Reason 
for the delay in tying in this prosper- 
ous Manitoba community 10,000 
with the road net of the prairies les 
in the fact that the logical and eco- 
nomical route would run southwest 
into Saskatchewan SO Stalemate 
vain (Construction of the $1 mil 
lion link is now started by Saskatche 


In fairness to the western prov 
inces, of course should be pointed 
out that all of them Were on the verge 
of bankruptcy through the ties 
and had no money to spar¢ the 
major projects which the north coun 
try needed for its development In 
addition, all four provinces are still 
in the pioneering stage even in their 


southern portions, with tremendous 
demands to be met for roads and 
other services right in their most 
thickly settled areas 

In any case, the record of the four 


developing their 
measured 
comparatively 
and 


mapping in the Northwest Terri- 
tories about 70 years ago. If this is 
continued at the accelerated rate of 
the past 15 years, the preliminary ex- 
ploratory work should be completed 
in about 400 vears.” 

If we accept the conclusion that the 
present set-up of six governments con- 
trolling our northwest hasn’t worked 
and won't work, let’s see whether and 
why a new tenth province might be 
the solution to the problem. Our new 
northwestern province would have 
plenty of historical precedent in its 
favor, if nothing else. Until we hit 
the Northwest Territories, the cus 
tomary pattern for the opening up 
of a new region was to give the pio- 
neers provincial autonomy with the 
possible delay. When Ontario 





first won its provincial autonomy 
back in 1792, the new region west of 
the Ottawa had some 25,000 inhabi- 
tants. When Manitoba entered Con- 
federation in 1870, slightly over 25,000 
Manitobans took over the job. of 
building a new province British 
Columbia entered Confederation in 
1871 with slightly over 36,000 west 
coast boosters on hand. In 1905, when 
the last two provinces were added to 
the list, Saskatchewan had 236,000 in- 
habitants and Alberta had 166,000 

In my second article I shall discuss 
the immense wealth of this vast area, 
the remarkable development that has 
already been achieved and how much 
greater the future would be if the 
northwest were made into our tenth 
province 
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its accomplishments with its responsl- 
bility in the Northwest Territories 
The record of our successive Dominion 
governments in the Northwest Terri 
tories cannot be better typified than 


in a statement made by the noted 
geologist A. W. Jolliffe on the work of 
the Ottawa department which has 


been the most active in the Territories 
and with which he has been associated 
for many years. 

Said Jolliffe in January 1944: ‘The 
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Answer to an Oft-Asked Question: 
“What Is the Marshall Plan?” 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


\ FEW days ago I was talking to 
L the students of the University of 
Toronto's Engineering Faculty an 
nex, out at the former shell-filling 
plant at Ajax, on the way to 
Oshawa 

Their interest in world affairs 
which brought some 600 out of then 
own free will to hear about the 
United Nations, never a sensational 
lecture topic—was in the most strik 
ing contrast to that of my colleagues 
in this same faculty, back in the 
palmy days of Locarno 

But my point is that, having re 
ferred to the supreme importance of 
the Marshall Plan in the _ present 
phase of international relations, I 
was asked afterwards at least ten 
times over, what is the Marshall 
Plan, exactly? If commentators and 
editorialists have done so badly in 
explaining it, then it seems time to 
take the job in hand 

And as a matter of fact, while go 





ing through some reference material 
on the subject, I have just come 
across the statement by a leading 
Washington commentator, Joseph C 
Harsch, that never in the memory 
of Washington correspondents has 
a legislative project ever been so 
thoroughly prepared in advance, or 
so thoroughly explained and sold to 
a section of American opinion. “But 
that section has been, not a cross- 
section, but a stratum the high 
command of Congress, Republican 
as well as Democratic, of American 
business and industry, of the labor 
unions, the press and_ intellectual 
circles.’ 

So here goes for the explanation 
and sales talk. The Marshall Plan 
beginning of Democracy’s 
counter-offensive. It represents oul 
idea of how a friendly, peaceful 
world can be built up, by accepting 
the view that we are our brother's 
keeper, that the more fortunate 
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should help the less fortunate, that 
we are “all in the same boat” in this 
shrinking world, and that it is in our 
own interest, moral as well as ma- 
terial, to help those who are ready 
to help themselves. 

That is putting it on the highest 
plane. But it would be unwarranted 
cynicism to hold that true generosity 
and brotherliness, and the urge to 
mold One World, does not form a 
very large part of the drive behind 
the Marshall Plan. 


Originally Offered to Soviets 


It is unhappily a fact that the 
the Soviet Union has refused to join 
in this venture, and has barred her 
satellites from participating in it. 
But if it is true that since this has 
materialized the urge to save West 
ern Europe from conquest by the 
Communists has been used, and will 
be used, as a very strong additional 
argument for the Plan, it is also true 
that the Plan originally was offered 
to the Soviets 

It seems important to answer these 
assertions by the Communists and 
by such people as Leslie Roberts, 
who has now turned up in Harpers’ 
magazine telling the American people 
of the growing hatred towards them 
among Canadians—I haven’t noticed 
it; have you?—that the Marshall 
Plan is a scheme to “divide Europe” 
and gain for Washington and Wall 
Street an “imperialistic domination” 
of the western half of it. 

It is the Soviets who have divided 
Europe. They broke their promises 
to liberate the Eastern European 
countries, and instead planted Mos- 
cow-trained Quisling governments in 
every one of them which came un- 
der control of the Red Army. Never- 
theless they were invited to join 
in the Marshall Plan. Molotov came 
to Paris, with his 83 Foreign Office 
experts to discuss the proposal. He 
turned it down, and before any con- 
ditions had been attached to it—for 
these conditions are only now under 
discussion, and few appear likely to 
be attached to the Plan. 

The Soviets then proceeded to rap 
the knuckles of the Polish and 
Czechoslovak Governments, which 
had shown their desire to participate 
in the Marshall Plan, thereby giv- 
ing a good example of “imperialistic 
domination” and “interference with 
national sovereignty”, which im- 
mediately became their main cry 
against the Plan. In this case, as so 
often, the Soviets talk as though 
looking into a mirror. 

The Marshall Plan does not, as the 
Soviets do in Eastern Europe, insist 
that all participating governments 
be ‘friendly,’ which means patterned 
on the American form, their mem 
bers handpicked by Washington (or 
Wall Street). Could Truman, Mar- 
shall or Winthrop Aldrich have re 
moved British Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer Hugh Dalton, whose policies 
they did not like or believe helpful 
to the Marshall Plan? No one even 
makes the suggestion 


Socialists Not Barred 


Will the State Department even 
suggest that the Socialist Ramadie1 
Government of France be excluded 
from the Plan? All of its comment 
on the recent French elections shows 
that it much prefers it toade Gaulle 
Government. Will the Congressional 
leaders stipulate that no Italian So 
cialists be allowed in the Rome Gov 
ernment, thus ensuring that Social 
ists and Communists in Italy would 
group together for an electoral ma- 
jority? 

For no one has suggested that the 
Americans would ban further elec 
tions in European countries. On the 
contrary, one of the basic tenets of 
their foreign policy is to encourage 
free elections. It is the American 
Government which trusts the people 
to choose according to their best in 
terests in a free election; and the So 
viet Government which takes care to 
rig elections so that the people can't 
choose freely. 

Neither does the Marshall Plan 
contemplate setting up American 
French or American-Swedish trading 
corporations, with “Wall Street” 
holding 51 per cent of the stock, to 
control the economic life of these 
countries, as the Soviets have done 
in the Eastern European countries 





for whose “sovereignty” they are so 
solicitous. Nor, finally, has there 
been any proposal to _ introduce 
an American secret police into the 
Western European countries, as the 
N.K.V.D. has been introduced into 
the Soviet satellites of Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

Well, that is a little of what the 
Marshall Plan is not. It is typical of 
these times that half of one’s energy 
has to be used to refute the false ac- 
cusations with which Communists 
try to befog every constructive demo- 
cratic project. 

To turn to the positive side, just 
as the Marshall Plan was not orig- 
inally a plan to form an anti-Com- 
munist front in Europe, and is not 
now primarily such a plan, neither 
is it a mere breadline to win time 
for things to right themselves in 
Europe. 


—the statement which brought 
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The key point about the Marsha 
Plan is that, beyond merely feeg. 
ing hungry people it aims to help 
restore and strengthen their industry 
and transport so that they can stang 
on their own feet; and beyond re 
storing the economies of the ingj 
vidual countries of Europe it aims 
to bring them into closer coopera 
tion, if not outright customs unjon 

The gist of Mr. John Foster Du: |es 
statement before the Senate For: ign 
Relations Committee the other day 
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Vishinsky a wild extemporaneous de- 
nunciation of Dulles as the leading 
war-monger of the United States— 
yas that the Marshall Plan should 
ye used positively to stimulate a 
nove to greater European unity. At 
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the heart of this unity Dulles vis- 
ualized a Ruhr under international 
control, to utilize fully Germany’s 
peace potential while checking her 
war potential. Proposals for Euro- 
pean unity, which to many people 
seem the only worthwhile result of 
the continent’s two suicidal wars, 
always drive the Soviets to their 
greatest fury. 


The Greater Opportunity 


Liberal economic journals such as 
the Hconomist in Britain and Bar- 
ron’s in the U.S. have claimed all 
along that nothing but a European 
Customs Union could justify the out- 
lay and the joint effort of the Mar- 
Shall Plan. Barron’s goes even fur- 
ther and declares that “what we need 
is a much wider customs’ union, 
jointly-planned public works, indus- 
trial expansion on a coordinated 
basis, and free migration within the 
Western World. We must make the 
links unbreakable.” 

The bare mention in the Report 
of the Paris Conference of experts 
of the desirability of exploring the 
possibilities of customs union dis- 
appointed many observe’s. But of the 
sixteen conferees (Iceland, Eire, Brit- 
ain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Luxembourg, France, 
Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey and Portugal), the three 
Low Countries have already formed 
the customs union known as “Bene- 
lux”, and France has declared her 
Willingness to discuss such union 
with any or all, and opened conver 
sations with Italy on one. 

A great stimulus, a new hope and 
a wider horizon have been opened 
up by the Paris talks of last sum- 
mer. This is a good beginning, yet 
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it would seem, as Dulles urges, that 
this is the historic moment to press 
on to fuller realization of the goal 
of European unity. 

We have heard almost exclusively, 
on this side of the water, of what the 
United States is to do for Europe. A 
very important side of the Marshall 
Plan, however, concerns what the 
European nations are willing to do to 
help themselves. 

Here is what they envision in their 
report (printed in full in the New 
York Times of Sept. 24): “They un 
dertake to create stable internal fin- 
ancial conditions. They will make 
maximum use of their own raw ma- 
terial resources, manpower and pro- 
ductive capacity They will pro 
gressively relax import restrictions 
improve payments arrangements be 
tween themselves, and transfer sur 
plus labor. They will develop new 


sources of electric power, in some 
cases cutting across national fron- 
tiers. They will seek to standardize 


their freight cars and pool these for 
the best use of all.” 

“Specifically, they undertake to re 
store by 1951 their pre-war cereal 
production, expand their livestock 
and increase sugar and potato pro- 
duction. They will increase coal out- 
put by a third over 1947, or 5% per 
cent over 1938. They will expand 
electric power output by 40 per cent 
over 1947; boost their oil-refining 
capacity to two and a half times 
pre-war; and increase steel produc- 
tion by 80 per cent above 1947, or 20 
per cent above 1938.” 

“They will restore their merchant 
fleets to pre-war size and increase 
their inland transport facilities by 25 
per cent above 1938. Most of the cap- 
ital equipment for this expansion 
they will supply from Huropean 
production.” 

In all this there is a very important 
proviso, and one which has been al- 
most entirely overlooked. These plans 
are based on the assumption, which 
may not be realized, that by 1951 the 
flow of cheap food and basic mater 
ials from Eastern Europe to Western 
Europe, and the flow of manufactured 
goods in the opposite direction, will 
be restored to pre-war volume. 

Should the Soviet Union persist in 
her determination to defeat the Mar 
shall Plan, and be able to supply the 
bare needs of her satellites herself. or 
hold them in line unsatisfied, this 
premise will not be fulfilled. In that 
case, the reintegration of the Western 
European economy into other, and 
probably more expensive, raw mater- 
ial markets, and the disposal of a 
much greater proportion of its manu 
factures Overseas, would pose a big 
new problem 


Half-Sold to Congress 


But should such a division of Eur 
cpe continue and sharpen, it would 
only be a part of a sharpening divi- 
sion of the world, and—unless one is 
to assume a complete bankruptcy of 
leadership—events would have drawn 
the Western World into closer politi 
cal and economic association 

Meanwhile, to return to this side of 
the Atlantic, dispatches from Wash 
ington describe an atmosphere, as 
Congress reassembles, favorable to 
the Marshall Plan beyond all expec- 
tations and predictions of two months 
ago, 


It is unlikely that this rosy picture 


can continue unmarred for long 
There is certain to be a big debate 
ever the size and administration of 


the Plan. and the controls or ration 
ing it may require in America. Yet 
the Soviets and their Communist fol 
lowers in Europe, especially in 


France and Italy, are probably pro 
viding through their riots and vitu 


peration more forcible arguments for 
the speedy passage of the Marshall 
Plan than its American protagonists 
could put up 

The remaining danger is that the 
Plan might be under-played, and that 
Taft and others may pare it down 
until it can provide little beyond food 
relief and hence fail of its real pur 
pose of putting the Western European 
countries solidly back on their feet 

It is here that a forthright stand by 
Canada, offering to play its propor 
tionate part in this far-sighted pro- 
gram with all its potentialities for 
uniting and strengthening the free 
Western World, could be of great. 
service. For never was it clearer that 
the Western World must stand or fall 
together. 
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Several Dubious Innovations and 
More Unlimited Substitution 


By KIMBALL McILROY 


FEW weeks ago this department 

A saw in the daily papers an adver 
tisement for “Roller Hockey” Im 
pelled partly by curiosity and partly 
by having nothing else to do, we went 
down ind had a look. Sure enough 
real hockey, only on roller skates in 
stead of ice skates 

A little later, this department read 
an article on the University of Mich- 
igan football team. The article said 
that Michigan had in fact three 
teams: an Offensive team, a defensive 
team, and a_ point-after-touchdown 
team 

Both these experiences have exert 
ed a profoundly disturbing influence 
In themselves they don’t mean very 
much, perhaps, but in their implica 
tions 

Let’s take them one at a time 


AS a spectacle Tne roller 


hockey 
was nothing to write home about, It 


was played (and apparently has beer 


played, in western Ontario and in the 
United States, for some time) on a 
wooden or composition floor about the 
size and shape of a bona fide hockey 
INK The sticks, costumes ind rules 
were orthodox Only when it came 
to the matter oti tne nuck h id some 
changes been made 

It must be obvious t st every 
yne that a rubber disc wouldn't slide 
very far on wood The roller hog key 
peopl ware of this, have devised a 
puck made out of fibre with, alleged 
ly, ball bearings set in both faces t 
make it slide easily 

The trouble is the fibre ut 
doesn't slide ithe 

This results in a very slow game 
very much like ice hockey play 
bad ice S if glo shir I 
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cause we are wholly unable to think 
of any sound reason for playing 
hockey anywhere but on ice. Hockey 
was made for ice and, for all we 
know, ice for hockey (and, perhaps, 
highballs) and to monkey with such 
an obvious law of nature is not wise. 

When young and foolish, we used 
to play polo on bicycles, but this was 
simply because we were unable to af- 
ford ponies, That makes sense, but it 
doesn’t make sense to play lacrosse 
on ice skates, another spectacle to 
which we were unwittingly exposed 
ne evening 


bhp c doesn’t seem to be any 
point in experimentation with 
sports of hallowed lineage. If lacrosse 
was supposed to be played on skates, 
the Indians would have played it that 
way. Presumably they had skates, or 
1 reasonable facsimile. Possibly they 
even tried it and found that it didn’t 
work. But are the boys today going 
to listen to that kind of logic? No, 
sir, not on your life. They get out 
there and try it and, by golly, it 
Wwesnt work 

Same with roller hockey. Little 
illeys play hockey on roller 
skates, or even on their flat feet, but 
they don’t go around entertaining any 
fancy theories that this is a vast im- 
provement on the National Hockey 
League. They do it solely because 
they haven't any (a) ice skates, or 
b) ice. Which just goes to prove that 
not everybody gets smarter as they 
row up 

The exponents of six-man rugby 
iren’t trying to convince anybody 
that the game’s any better that way 
With them it’s a_ straightforward 
natter of arithmetic and the declin 
birthrate. Boosters of box lacrosse 
laim that the indoor, seven-man 
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variety is superior, but their words 
ho hollowly through vast unfilled 
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It’s difficult to figure just what 
gets into these athletic innovators. 
Nobody ever saw Henry Ford going 
around expounding some crazy theory 
that his cars would go faster on run- 
ners, or upside down, or turned 
around facing the other way. Wheels 
seemed to work fine, and people 
bought his cars the way they were, 
and that was okay with Henry. 


NO MUSICIAN ever comes up with 

the notion that a band would 
sound better if they tried pounding 
away on the saxophone and blowing 
on the drums. He knows it wouldn't. 
It would sound awful. 

But sports are a different matter. 
A guy with an inventive mind wan- 
ders down to the ball park and right 
away he starts thinking. Why go on 
playing this game with bats and 
gloves and a ball? he asks himself. 
Suppose we substitute a puck for the 
ball? Why not use a hockey stick in 
place of that bat? It might be a little 
hard to swing, but who cares? 

Or he goes to the rugby stadium. 
Look at those goal-posts, he says. 
They’re old-fashioned. People have 
been using them for years. No mod- 
ernization. The game’s dying. It 
needs new ideas. Now suppose we use 
a net instead, and maybe play the 
whole game on ice, maybe with a polo 
ball. And maybe even mount the 
players on horses. Or motorcycles. 

In the old days, they argued that a 
guy with notions of that sort had been 
trafficking with the Devil and tied 
him to a stake—an old-fashioned 
stake, the kind grandpa used to use— 
and toasted him like a marshmallow. 
Today we're too soft. We listen and 
shake our heads wisely and even give 
the suggestion a try. 

It doesn’t work, of course, but 
what does, nowadays? 

That other business, about the 
Michigan football team, is interest- 
ing not because there’s anything new 
about it but because it’s the culmin- 
ation of a regrettable process which 
has been going on for some time 

This is an age of specialization, sure, 
but aren’t we going to draw the line 
somewhere? It seems only yesterday 
that to be the idol of the kids a foot- 
ball player had to be at least a triple- 
threat man. He had to run and pass 
and kick, and of course tackle and 
back as well. On occasion, he might 
even carry the water-pail and assist 
injured comrades from the field. 

Not now. Look at that Michigan 
outfit. They get the ball and on goes 
the offensive team. There’s a runner 
and a passer and a blocker and maybe 
a kicker in the backfield, They work 
until they lose the ball. Right away 
the coach yanks them and puts in his 
defensive team, guys who can tackle 
like nobody’s business but probably 
have never seen a football right up 
close. When they succeed in stopping 
the other club, back comes the offen- 
sive team and so on until Michigan 
scores a touchdown. Then the coach 
thumbs the whole works and puts in 
instead a placement-kicker and a 
ball-holder and seven big linemen who 
can hold like hell along the line 

Maybe some day you meet a little 
wizened-up runt of a fellow and some- 
one says “This here is Johnny 
Doakes. Won three games for Michi- 
gan last Fall.” You take a look and 
you say in surprise, “That peanut? 
He don’t look like no football player 
to me. How many minutes did he 
play?” And your friend says, “No 
minutes at all. Not even one measly 
second. But he won three games for 
them. He kicks points-after-touch- 
down.” You see, time is out while a 
team is trying to convert 


*THAT sounds like a _ high-grade 

pipe-dream, but it’s true, every 
improbable word of it. And Michigan 
at this writing is undefeated. And 
why shouldn’t they be? You find a 
guy who’s a sensational passer. He 
can hit a fly in the eye at fifty 
yards. Maybe he can’t get out of his 
own way, running, and maybe he 
couldn't bring down an old man on 
crutches with a tackle, but what dif- 
ference does that make? All you 
ask him to do is pass. When you want 
a running play, you jerk the jerk out 
of there and put in your runner.’who 
probably couldn’t make a pass at 
Rita Hayworth. 

It’s been coming for years. Under 
the old English system, if one of 
your guys broke his neck that meant 
you played a man short. Then some- 





body got the idea that this put sort of 
a premium on dubious tactics, and 
you were allowed to substitute if a 
player got hurt or killed or caught 
short, Then somebody else said, “We 
got more than eleven men in our col- 
lege who want to play football and 
why shouldn’t they have a chance, es- 
pecially since they’re drawing down 
their pay every week?” And so limit- 
ed substitution was allowed. Now, in 
the States anyway, it’s unlimited. A 
guy can go into a game oftener than 
his wife into his pockets. If you see a 
man with his uniform muddy, that 
means he must have slipped and fal 
len down. 
“It’s not only football. Look at 
hockey. A modern hockey team con- 
sists actually of eleven men: one in 
goal, five coming off the ice for a rest, 
and five scrambling out onto the ice. 
It probably makes a game faster, 


but it brings disturbing complications 


Take Michigan. Suppose they come 
up with a guy who averages thre» 


touchdowns a game all season. Ever, 
body says he’s a cinch to make al} 
American, But is he? Maybe h 
couldn’t catch a pass with a baske 
Maybe he couldn’t tackle his ow 
grandmother. 


Or suppose you select yourself a 
all-American team and forget to p 
a placement-kicking specialist on 
Everybody laughs. “A fine team 
they sneer. ‘Nobody on it could p 
the ball over the crossbar with a pa 
of ice tongs.” 

The possibilities are unlimited, a 
anyone who wants to can think abo 
them to his heart’s content, 

This sports-writer, for one, is co 
templating seeking other employme 
before they get him covering scoot: 
polo. 





Diabetes met its master 


in 1921 when insulin, 
controls the disease, was discovered. 
Since that time, other advances have 
further improved the treatment 
of diabetes. Control has become more 
accurate with the development of slower 


acting @y insulins. Today, most dia- 


betics under good medical 











can look forward to a healthy, active li e! 


The diabetic today holds the key to his future 


Successful control of diabetes depends 
largely on the closest teamwork be- 
tween doctor and patient. Most 
doctors say that the patient is the more 
important member of the team. 


The diabetic needs to study his 
disease under his doctor’s guidance. 
He can usually learn to avoid such 
complications as diabetic coma, in- 
sulin reactions, gangrene, and early 
degenerative changes in the arteries 
the heart, and the kidneys. Above all, 
he can learn how to fit his special 
diabetic requirements into a normal 
pattern of happy living. 


For further information about this 
disease, send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet 117T, ‘“Diabetes.”’ 


Metropolitan Lifé« 
Insurance Compar / 
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New York 
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Church Editor’s Youth 
Among the Pioneers 


By J. E. MIDDLETON 


An Ontario farm boy of observ- 
ant and humorous temper found 
himself in maturity the editor of 
a Church weekly of wide circu- 
lation and influence. His judicial 
treatment of controversial issues 
and his unwillingness to quarrel 
brought him honor and affection, 
even from the “ranks of Tus- 
cany.” 


In retirement, having turned 
aside from disputation, he set 
down in a series of sketches, late- 
ly published, some of the cheer- 
ful memories of his youth among 
the pioneers. 


f UT ON the other hand” is a 
“most inconvenient phrase. It 
ndermines certainties. It paralyzes 
elf-confidence. No sooner has one 
ietermined on the truth and worth- 
iess of the theory, or that course of 
ction, private or public; no sooner 
as one resolved to be an advocate, 
icessant in speech and writing, the 
esky phrase pops in like a gremlin, 
mfusing and spoiling everything. 
For every question at issue has two 
des, and a thinking person is doom- 
forever to see both of them in 
jual light. Too uncomfortably often 
ie contrasting arguments are so 
iicely balanced that only a pinch of 
rejudice or a drop of sentiment is 
ecessary to weigh down one side of 
ne seales. 


An Annoying Gremlin 


Editors are much annoyed by the 
remlin. When they are about ready 
thunder on some theme or other 
the opposite argument rises before 
hem, like the ghost of Samuel before 
e witch. And then what? The only 
course is to start a new paragraph 
eginning “But some one will say—” 
nd then to find a rejoinder for each 
aginary objection. 
William Black Creighton was an 
itor who Knew the gremlin too 
ll, and otherwise had more than 
sual difficulty. He directed a “re- 
ious weekly”; once The Christian 
ardian, and later The New Out- 


And everyone knows that a 
lurch =newspaper always has as 
iny critics as subscribers — if not 


re. Before settling into the Chair 
was a Methodist minister, rooted 
{ grounded in the faith. Even then 
was noted for resting more on 
iciples than dogma. He was elo- 
nt, but in a quiet way, and his 
ocacy of the Good Life was sup- 
iented by his charity and 
tesy. 
haucer knew his like: 
bettre preest, I trowe, 
ther nowher non is 
vaytede after no pompe 
and reverence, 
makede him a spiced conscience, 
Christes lore, and his apostles 
twelve, 
aughte, but first he folwede 
it himselve.”’ 


an editor he seldom. blazed 
i meteor, but was rather a 
ly light in the window for the 


ince of travellers on the straight 
narrow path. Times came when 
lenounced with vigor obvious 
In social, political cr religious 
but seldom did he denounce men 
disagreed with him. Delivering 
his enemies to hell-fire was not 
ustom, for ‘on the other hand” 
nust have recalled an ancient 
ning “Judge not that ye be not 
ed.” 


ties of Sketches 


his last days he wrote a series 
Ketches recalling some odd scenes 
odd people of Ontario some 60 
ago. He was born on a farm, 
had all the joys, and pretended 
‘idvantages, of that birthright. 
lather was Irish, subject to the 
patient patience of the race. In 
‘der moments he played on a flute 
fiddle the ancient Irish airs and 
‘ted at the sound. One thinks of 


Artemus Ward’s comment on his son, 


“Orgustus is an ethereal cuss; he 
plays onto a flute.” 
The mother was the _ family 


balance-wheel, soothing and manag- 
ing father, gifted with a dozen house- 
hold skills, even-tempered, diligent 
and merry, resolved, like her husband, 
that all the children should have a 
good schooling. The means were 


found by miracles of management 
and sacrifice and the second genera- 
tion brought honor to the first. 

These sketches, entitled “Round 
‘bout Sun-up” (Ryerson, $1.00.) are 
without literary pretension, but are 
a reflection of the author’s high 
enjoyment of the world which “is so 
full of a number of things.” They 
even recall his mild voice in conver- 
sation and his enjoyment of incon- 
gruities of thought and conduct. 

He tells of the old saint, in a black 
Prince Albert, who carefully separat- 
ed the tails when about to sit down 
after relating his religious experience 
But, thinking of “one word more” or 
“another word and I am done” he 
remained standing for some minutes 


longer, the tails still separated and 
his wide rear dominating the scene 
for the boys behind him. 

He tells of the English hired man 
who was learning to nfilk. When ask- 
ed how he was getting on he replied 
“Rather well, I think. I have two of 
the faucets practically exhausted 
He relates the strange story of mas- 
terful Aunt Hannah who astonished 
everybody by getting married in het 
maturity, and six days later coming 
back home to stay, with no explan 
ation of the reason for this voluntary 
separation de mensa et thoro 


There are many people in Ontario 


who will welcome this little book as 
bearing the sound of a well-beloved 


voice which being dead yet 


speaketh 
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LIMITED, 25 KING 


ANNIVERSARY 


ype I but one wish have 
Fulfilled, just one 


Evening would bring vou home 
With the set sun 
Nothing would matter then 


Not grief, not fear 
My heart would be at peace 
Having vou near 
Here at the door ind 
The sun’s just set 
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Where Will Pius XII Go 
If Reds Win Italy? 


By JOHN A. STEVENSON 


The Gasperi ministry, a coalition 
of Rightist elements, has a very 
uneasy seat and Communist 
forces are incessantly working to- 
wards government control. 

All last week there were seri- 
ous disturbances in Naples, Milan 
and other northern Italian cities 
Should a ministry of extreme 
Leftists, backed by Tito and 
Stalin, succeed, it is conceivable 
that the position of the Vatican 
would become untenable 

This writer, who was for many 
years Canadian correspondent of 
the London Times, considers pos- 
sible countries for a new perma- 
nent location for the Papacy and 
with interesting logic suqgests 
Canada as being most likely. 


‘ 
hae future of an ancient institu 


4 
} » y . } vk y 
tion like the Papacy, which en 
a } 


joys the evout allegiance of the 
over 350 million Roman Catholics 
now living on this planet, is bound 
to be of profound importance tl 
them and to the rest of mankind. As 
has happened before in its long his 
tory, its fate is deeply involved in 
the political and social convulsions 
which two long and bloody world 


wars have produced. Today Rome is 


located no great distance from th 
Trieste-Stettin line Which marks 
the western limit of the vast tota 
tarian structures now under the 
iomination of Moscow and Italy 
Strategic battleg Y ati Eb strug 
gle for the containment of Russlar 
influence. Th OS1T1IO f the Pa \ 
therefore is much more pre is 
than ? vas y WS vhen | WV } 
lalrY eling libe Yathe \ 

S fF A 21 British Conservative NI 
this es ibe¢ hic t et g 
book “The Pope in Politics OS 
tion of Pope Pius XI 

‘He knows full well in his eigh 
tTretn veda hat Cath s E 
rope nas a ery yu I mnme¢ t 
futu in > th F ytt j 1g wints 
to tne fact t Le lislikes he 
thought very much. he seems sinc 
he sent his Secretary to the United 
States last year t be making some 
preparations in Cas ft necessity so 
that the Church could carry out its 
functions from the new democrat 
countries 

Since these words were written the 
Sltuatior n Italv and in the Vnol ft 
western Europe has worsened <« . 
nousiy ( tne e@WDOII tt 
\ | can Vhen AUS XI nega NJ 
elg 1922 nere xisted } Italy 


a large volume of anti-clerical senti- 
ment. This was a legacy from the 
bitter struggle for Italy’s freedom in 
the middle decades of the 19th cen- 
tury. When the Risorgimento began, 
Pope Pius IX, fearful of offending a 
great Catholic power such as Aus- 
tria then was, placed the universal- 
ity of the Papacy above the nation- 
alist aspirations of his country. He 
adopted an attitude of neutrality 
towards the revolt against Austrian 
rule. When it triumphed under the 
leadership of Garibaldi and Count 
Cavour and Italy regained her free- 
dom as a unified monarchical state 
under the House of Savoy, the Pope 
was naturally in great disfavor with 
the victorious party. When he was 
penalized in 1870 by the deprivation 
f all his temporal power, he retired 
into the Vatican and adopted the role 
of a voluntary prisoner 
For nearly sixty years the bitter 
feud persisted between the Vatican 
ind successive Italian Governments. 
perpetual trouble and com- 
relations of both with 
g quarrel was 
only ended when Mussolini, who had 
started his public career as a violent 
inti-clerical and permitted his Fas 
cist followers in the early days of 
n to commit many out 
Catholic priests and 
decided that the Vatican 
useful ally. He 


It caused 
plicated the 
powers. The 


foreign 


t 


their campalg 

rages agalnst 

Institutions 
1 


could be his very 


foresaw that this ally could help him 


in the dual tasks of combating Bol 
shevisn ind reviving the Italian 
National Church 

After secret negotiations lasting 


1ore than two years, he signed on 


ry 11, 1929. a Concordat which 


vave the Roman Catholic Church as 
the national church of Italy a pri 
9 Y ll matters relat 


religion and education and 
ilso a pact known as the Lateran 
gnized the 


latter recos 
eignty of the Pope 


eae —— 
Lreaty 1 ne 


independent sovet 


ver a State ‘alled the City of the 
Vatican. Its territorial area is only 
about 100 acres but the Pope was 
given control of certain ecclesiastical 
stablishments outside its bounds 
He was also permitted to have his 


guards and police, his 
airport and 


Station 


idio, ar special stamps and cur 
ency. T oncession of the right to 
exchange diplomatic representatives 
with foreig countries emphasized 
full restoration of temporal power 


In return for these great favors 
the Vatican gave such invaluable 
help to Mussolini for his policies 
that so good a Catholic as Mr. Teel- 
ing pronounced in 1935 the verdict 
that “the Vatican has thrown in its 
lot with Mussolini to a very consider- 
able extent, as every well-informed 
person in Europe knows”. 

Such a policy could not fail to 
earn for the Vatican the implacable 
hostility of the anti-Fascist elements 
in Italy and it has to face the con- 
sequences of it now that the baneful 
dictatorship of Mussolini has been 
replaced by a system of parliamen- 
tary democracy. Its operation, how-., 
ever, is once more being bedevilled 
by a multiplicity of parties, no fewer 
than thirteen separate factions hav- 
ing contested the recent municipal 
elections in Rome. 

By far the two strongest parties 
are the Christian Democrats, who 
are indirectly controlled by the Holy 
See and the clergy, and the Com- 
munists; they form the cores of a 
definite alignment between the 
Rightist and Leftist elements 


Shaky Coalition 


Today a Coalition of the former 
with Alcide de Gasperi, the leader of 
the Christian Democrats serving as 
Premier, are in power. He and his 
party have insisted in face of the 
opposition of their allies, the liberals, 
in inserting in the new Italian con- 
stitution not only the Lateran Treaty 
but also the Concordat. The Vatican 
has therefore a vested interest in 
the survival of the Gasperi Ministry 
That administration has a very un- 


easy seat, being dependent for its 
existence upon the support of the 
Right wing of the Socialist party, 


which has disavowed the inter-party 
pact of unity made between Signor 
Togliatti, the leader of the Com- 
munists, and Signor Ninni, the head 
of the Left-wing Socialists 

This pact has lately been cemented 
by a manifesto of Signor Nenni, 
which after asserting that it will not 
be affected by the creation of the 
new Communist organization called 
the Cominform, attacked the Gasperi 


Ministry for mismanaging national 
affairs and failing to _ liquidate 
Fascism. It also accused “high Vati- 


” 


can hierarchs 
against the 


of hostile propaganda 
Cominform and de- 


nounced the Marshall Plan as “cap- 
italist interference.” 
Today the Communists and their 


allies are still in a minority in Italy 
but their command of the allegiance 
of most of the workers in northern 
Italy, the chief centre of industry, 
makes it possible for them to para- 
lyvze the whole economy of the coun- 
try by strikes. Furthermore, they 
have the sympathy of a mass of 
landless impoverished peasants, who 
resent the failure of the Gasperi 
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Ministry to fulfil its pledge to break 
up the great landed estates into 
small holdings. 

Conditions in Italy are extraordin- 
arily favorable for bringing fresh 
recruits to revolutionary parties. The 
plight of the mass of the population 
is truly desperate. The crops of 1947 
have been poor and the revival of 


industrial activity has been ham- 
pered by shortages of essential 
materials. 


Mr. John D. Lodge, a member of 
the U.S. Congress, after a recent 
visit to Italy reported his conviction 
that the Leftist parties plan to use 
force to destroy the Gasperi Mini- 
stry. But their leaders may feel that, 
in the event of the collapse of the 
Marshall Plan, they need not resort 


to violence. Then they can hold out 
to the hardpressed Italian people an 
alluring promise—that if only a 
Leftist Ministry was in power, it 
could speedily alleviate their hard- 
ships by securing substantial sup. 
plies of grain from the surplus which 
Russia has available and is ready 
to use as a political weapon. 

Now the advent at Rome of a 
Ministry of extreme Leftists, fori. 
fied by the backing of both Stalin 
and Tito, would certainly mean tie 
cancellation of both the Concord xt 
and the Lateran Treaty, and it is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility th. 
Stalin and his allies might install is 
Archbishop of Rome some ecclesiz s 
tic of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
Under such circumstances, tie 
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migration of the Papacy, whose posi- 
tion would become untenable, to 
some other country would have to 
contemplated and it would not be 
vholly novel adventure for it. 
rowards the close of the 13th cen 
tury, when France had become the 
yngest power in Europe, her in- 
nce was responsible for a_suc- 
sion of French Popes. So, when 
1305 the election of Clement V, a 
con who had been Archbishop 
Bordeaux, coincided with violent 
fe and dissensions in Italy, he 
h-oan the so-called “Babylonian 
ele” of the Popes. He established 
t headquarters of the Papacy at 
snon in the south of France and 
x entered the Eternal City. It 
from Avignon that the five 
Pp. ves who followed, John XxXI, 
mp. nedict XII, Clement VI, Innocent 
vy and Urban V, all Frenchmen. 
f rned the Roman Catholic 
Ciureh. The last-named _ returned 
te aporarily in 1367 to Rome, which 
h. found in a ruinous condition, and 
it vas left to his successor Gregory 
1s (1370-78) to re-establish in Janu- 
a 1377 the Papacy permanently in 
the Holy City. 


Great Schism” 


.fter this event the Papacy be 
( e a bone of fierce contention for 
nearly half a century. “The Great 
Schism” which produced two rival 
Popes was followed by anothe1 
hismatie movement with the re 

it that in the early years of the 
sth century three Popes—Gregory 

[, Benedict XII and Alexander V 
were contending for supremacy but 
ope Martin V (1417-31), an Italian. 
who was an able and wise reformer. 
contrived to heal the schisms and 
restore unity to Christendom 

The Papacy has therefore exper 
ienced not a few vicissitudes in its 
history and there is a precedent for 
its migration from Rome. But the 
choice of an alternative home is not 
wide. All Asia, Australasia, and the 
predominantly Protestant countries 
of Europe can be ruled out. The 
strength of anti-clerical sentiment in 
France and Belgium would forbid 
any general welcome for it in those 
countries. Spain could hardly be 


~ 


considered, as long as under Franco 
it is treated as an outcast by the 
United Nations, and, while Ireland 
has not this disability, the Vatican 
has always looked with disfavor 
upon the political activities of the 
Irish priesthood. In the Latin Ameri- 
can countries Roman Catholicism is 
very firmly entrenched, except in 
Mexico, but migration to any of 
them would mean a retreat to an 
intellectual backwater, from which 
it would be difficult to influence the 
rest of the world. So the choice 
seems almost to be narrowed down 
to the North American continent 


Atlantic Crossing 


The decision to transfer the 
Papacy across the Atlantic could not 
be lightly taken, because the move 
would be final and not temporary, 
and it would be a natu‘al develop 
ment. To the growth of the Roman 
Catholic communion from the 150 
million members with whom Lord 
Macaulay credited it 100 years ago 
to its present strength of over 350 
millions, the two Americas have 
been the chief contributors. The 
Catholics of Europe have not gained 
in numbers in proportion to the 
general increase of population. The 
Catholic Bishoprics ’of the New 
World now number some 400) as com 
pared with 650 of the Oli World 
and it is a reasonable forecast that 
before many years elapse the New 
World will contain a larger and 
infinitely richer body of Roman 
Catholics than the Old World 

The Roman Catholics of the U.S 
are today well-organized and their 
aggregate wealth enables them to be 
the best financial supporters of thei 
church and incidentally to make its 
missionary work among Asiatics, 
now mainly entrusted to American 
instead of French missionaries as of 
yore, more effective than it has evei 
been before. But they only numbe) 
about one sixth of the total pcpula 
tion and in view of the strength of 
anti-Catholic sentiment in certain 
sections of the Republic, which was 
strikingly revealed in 1928, when Al 
Smith, a 
Presidency, no U.S. Government 
would dare to give an official wel 


Catholic, stood for the 


come to the Vatican or allow it 
special privileges. 

Accordingly Canada would have 
much greater attractions for a mi- 
grating Pope. For one thing, in de- 
fault of a heavy inflow of Protestant 
immigrants, the stage is now set for 
the numerical ascendency of Roman 
Catholics in this country. In the cen- 
sus of 1941 43.34 per cent of the 
Canadian people gave their faith as 
Roman Catholic and statisticians es- 
timate that in the age groups under 
15 Roman Catholics are now near 
to an absolute majority. So the Vati- 
can, if it were transplanted here, 
could look forward to wielding 
greater political influence than in 
any other Anglo-Saxon country and 
could thereby mould the _ interna- 
tional policies of the British Com- 
monwealth. Moreover, a Canadian 
base would offer easier facilities 
than ever Rome did for the Pope to 
maintain close touch with the rich 
Roman Catholic communion in the 
U.S 

Inevitably a shift of the centre of 
gravity of the Roman Catholic 
Church to Canada would have revo 
lutionary consequences for it. The 
long succession of Italian Popes and 
Italian ascendencies in the College 
of Cardinals would come to an end 
and at no distant date the first Ca 
nadian or American Pope would be 
enthroned. Such a _e development 
would rejoice the hearts of the 
Roman Catholics of Canada, and, if 
it appalled our Orangemen, they 
should not fail to remember that, 
when their hero, William of Orange 
won the Battle of the Boyne, he re 
ceived the congratulations of the 
reigning Pope and the Vatican was 
illuminated 

Equally it should not be forgotten 
that if Canada gave harborage and 
special privileges to the Pope, she 
would become a special target of the 
animosity of Russia. The U.S.S.R. re 
gards the Vatican as its arch enemy 
And in the event of a clash of arms 
between Russia and the western 
democracies, there would be no re 
currence of trouble about conscrip 
tion in Quebec, as the Roman Catho 
lic Church would support its stern 
enforcement for the defence of the 
Papacy 
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want to know... 





what type of 
LIFE INSURANCE 
is best 
for a bachelor 





Even a young man without responsibilities has much 
to consider when it comes to charting a life insur 
ance program He wants retirement income, a 
reserve fund for emergencies, premium protection 
in the event of illness or accident. And because 


he'll likely get married, the program should be one 
that can be adapted or expanded to meet chang 


ing circumstances 


You can have a program like 
advantage of the experienced counsel of a Mutua 
Life of Canada representative. He has received 
special training in fitting Mutual policies to the 


individual needs of people of all ages and incomes 


It's never too soon to start building a sound life 
insurance plan. The sooner you start the less 
you'll need to set aside each year. Let your local 
Mutual agent help you. Ask him to explain to 
you the special advantages of Mutual low-cost 


life insurance, 
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IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


Nelsova and Her Cello Are V.I.P.'s 


to Airlines and Music Greats 
By PHYLLIS AXFORD 





\WV ALKIN ross pet of blue worries for two. Zara Nelsova is an 
ventians, t ik stu rose irdent vegetarian, but cooks meat 
erown cottage vith cherries hang for her husband. She never drinks, 
ng red-ripe upon the trees, the blue never smokes, and says she is never 
sea a the 100 and th snow tired Certainly she has exuberant 
capped purple peaks of Spain visible 700d humor and flits about the 
not twenty miles beyond the Riviera house singing and humming ’cello 
bord , Nelsov 1 nto ‘cell solo themes, without realizing she 
ist st M \ Prim is doing it I'm getting a little sick 
rose to he} Jlidav home, wondering »f Strauss just now Philip laughs 
What Pa nast cellis 
would ti ' Parmoor Cello 
ri t Since 1 t 
va B olhi i 


: Zara Neilsova’s ’cello has a story 
AKen mer to p Or mim. ds When Zara was fourteen, she was 
n me DackK invited to play at an English garden 


at ¢ Se alter party given by Mrs. Hubbard Ellis, 

the w > ene wv n the wife of the explorer. Mrs. Ellis’s 
“ Casais Nn sister, the Lady Marian Parmoor, 
AI ‘ | step-mother of Sir Stafford Cripps 
onscient pees was there, but Zara did not meet 

Ey s s he could get 1 her. The next morning, Lady Par 
ns \ Now seventyish noor’s chauffeur arrived at the flat 
Las - ears nce} where Zara Nelsova was living with 
eCaus GeRIOLrA her parents, her two sisters, and her 
tt . younger __ brother Tenderly, the 
sel Cs SI appe chauffeur carried in a priceless Gag- 
: S ; e1leves liano ’cello, of 1756. Lady Parmoor 
1¢ , eC S52) es had noticed that Miss Nelsova was 
S Nazis danse playing a three-quarter size instru- 

S . Y: S I eat 


Bg! el nent, which she had already out- 
ot . srown. It would be an honor to 
have Miss Nelsova use her ’cello 
juring her lifetime. The Parmoor 
ng tm oe cello has travelled with Zara Nel- 
wn sal sova since across many countries, 
half way around the world 
The Lady Parmoor, who studied 
inder Herbert Walenn, as did Zara 
Nelsova, wanted her heirloom ‘cello 
te each the heights, even under 
inother’s bow Zara Nelsova has 
never met her benefactress face to 
face, but has tried to say her thank- 
: you’s In her playing 
tu A Once, Zara Nelsova’s ’cello crowd- 
si mpany WIth oq a V.1LP. off a transport plane. 
me St { Wuiam Miss Nelsova left a line-up to make 
ure the airlines officials knew that 
her ‘cello ought to be padded with 
mailbags to keep it safe. They pro- 
mised to take care of it, and when 
Miss Nelsova got aboard, she saw her 
fine ‘cello proudly occupying a whole 
front seat. strapped in with a safety 
belt She is still wondering which 
very-important-person got left behind 
cy by a ‘cello, that day 
100; PECWIOUS Zara Nelsova’s ‘cello has given 
rLUs nany notable first performances 
me This summer, Hindemith chose Miss 
Nelsova’s ‘cello to introduce to Lon- 
ion and world audiences his own 
nber A Frog He Went A-Woo- 
Living Instruments nf Ernest Bloch has invited Zara 
Velsova to come this winter to Ore- 
work on his ‘cello composi- 


Perhaps only Suggia, the Portu- 
ellist now retired, ever at- 
the vorid-wide acceptance 


Ay Nelsov nas alre idy won as a 


Closest to Human Voice 


musical instruments, tne 
osest to the human voice. 

ps that is why I respect it so,’ 
isova says softly “I dream 

y on my 


é ind of saying it to perfection.’ 


f saying all I want to sa 
How close she has come to achiev- 
ambition may be inferred 
Leopold Stokow- 


’ . 
gers 


ver and over again, 
fir 

ils, considered by many 
itnorities to be the greatest musi- 


oday, who was heard to 


among the greatest 


f . 6 \ [ eaqday eer 4 Hone Y-nalred State pracefu 
ents wnei Zara Nelsova has played throughout 
the world, on concert tours through 
azards y lid fac Australia, North and South Africa 
ind Europe, an 
pearances with distinguished Brit 
Zara elsova oncert tours l h, Canadian, and American orches 

and both chuckle at the way ras. This summer she appeared in 


don specific solo ap 


tr y sret tne separation 


iffers before eact f Zara London, at Albert Halli, under the 


In tT A 
ain é rection of Sir Adrian Boult, to an 





on- a Rococo Theme, with the To- 
ronto Symphony’ Orchestra, in 
Guelph, Ontario. On December 3, 
Miss Nelsova will appear at Eaton 
Auditorium, under the auspices of 
the Women’s Musical Club of To- 
ronto. Early in December she will 
play two concerts with the T.S.O. in 
Massey Hall, Toronto, at which time 
she will render the famous Brahms 
Double Concerto, and the Strauss 
“Don Quixote.” Both selections are 
exacting, and require forty minutes’ 
playing time! This will be the first 
time the “Don Quixote” of Strauss 
has ever been performed by a wom- 
an concert ’cellist. 


With Buffalo Orchestra 


On January 14, Toronto music Jov- 
ers will have an opportunity to hear 
Miss Nelsova all evening, in a solo 





performance at Eaton Auditorium in 
the Canadian Celebrity Series, spon- 
sored by Affiliated Arts. On Janu- 
ary 20, she is scheduled to play the 
audience of ten thousand, not count- Dvorak Concerto for William Stein- 
ing the television audience. In Octo berg, with the Buffalo Philharmonic 
ber, she fulfilled concert engage- Orchestra. In March, Miss Nelsova 
ments in Winnipeg, Edmonton, Sas- will return to England, where she 
katoon, Medicine Hat, and Prince Al- has been selected to give the Euro- 
bert. She has also recently played pean premiere of the Samuel Barber 
many broadcasts to Central and Concerto, under the baton of Sir 
South America, from Canada. Adrian Boult, a performance to be 

Early in November, Zara Nelsova broadcast on the International Ser- 
played Tschaikowsky’s Variations’ vice of the B.B.C., London. On May 


ZARA NELSOVA 


1, Miss Nelsova will appear in re. 
cital at London’s Wigmore Hall. She 
has been invited to play in Paris 
and hopes to accept, if other com 
mitments permit. 

Miss Nelsova’s father, a Russiiy 
born flautist of the Petrograd Cp 
servatoire, taught Zara to practic 
properly from the age of five, |}; 
their Winnipeg home, he would et 
out his flute and bet her she c jj} 
not hold a note on the ’cello as 
as he could on the flute. She 
playing a converted viola, bec 
of her size, but she develops 
strong bow arm and the art of 
criticism from her’ kinderga 
days. Today this training stands 
in good stead. She wastes no 
cious hours in practice, but cor 
trates and works for two full h 
a day, then Knows she has her ' 
correct. 

“Practicing the ’cello is like \ 
ing a garden,’ Zara Nelsova cl 
“If you never let it go to seed, yor 
get it clean quickly!” 

ee 


GOING DOWN 


INCE the latest lines in fast 
J book 
Decree the lower hem, 
My clothes, too, wear that le 
ened look 
I lengthened them! 
May RIcHs 





Keep the milk moving! Keep down 
the bacteria count! Rush milk to 
creameries and processors every day 
in the year! That’s where Reo’'s 
ability to deliver sustained peak 
performance, as measured in power, ed and built. 
speed and reliability, really pays off. 
And there’s another important rea- 
son why Reo is popular in the milk 
industry or wherever a fraction of a 
cent differential in unit cost may 


REQ .«s« BUILE, 


Leaside, Toronto. 





Peak Performance — night and day 


mean profit or loss. This is long 
life and low operating and main- 
tenance cost, for which Reo has been 
famous for more than 40 years. 
It’s allin the way Reos are engineer- 
The nearest dealer 
or distributor can show you how 
‘““More-Load Design” and other Reo 
features pay off. REO MOTOR 
COMPANY OF CANADA LTD., 


SOLD AND SERVICED 
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LONDON LETTER 





Albert Hall Subscribers Have Done 
Well with Their Original £100 


By P. O'D. 


ndon. 


¢7HEN the Royal Albert Hall was 

built in 1871, every subscriber of 

90 towards the cost was allotted a 

it for 999 years—yes, three nines! 

iglish people like that sort of lease. 
gives them a pleasant sense of 
ntinuity, the cosy feeling that 
ings will just go on and on and on. 

Some 1.300 seats were allotted in 

is way, out of a total seating capa- 
ty of about 5,000. Without such 
ibscriptions it is possible that the 

bert Hall could not have been 
ullt; but it must be admitted that 
ie subscribers have done very well 
it of it. For more than 75 years 
ey, or their heirs, or the people to 
hom they have sold their rights, 
ive had the best seats and always 
he same seats for anything they 
ired to attend, or to which they 
ight choose to send their friends. 

o queueing up, no being told the 
ouse is sold out, but just a matter of 

alking in and sitting down—like 
1e family pew in church. And if the 
older doesn’t choose to occupy the 
eat, it simply remains empty. 

There are of course many consider- 
ite and helpful private holders who, 
f they are not using their seats, no- 
tify the management so that they can 
be sold. But there are others who 
sell their seats to the ticket specula 
tors. 

All this is very hard on the concert 
promoter, to whom the control of 
these seats might easily mean an 
other £1,000 or more, It is also hard 


on the concertgoer, who may be 
turned away though hundreds of 
seats remain unoccupied. For many 


years there has been a good deal of 
ontroversy about it, and recently it 
flared up hotly when Sir Adrian 
Boult and the representatives of the 
Bach Choir and the London Phil- 
iarmonic Orchestra made a_ public 
tatement that “now is a_ suitable 
noment to reconsider the propriety 
if continuing to allow a quarter of 
he seating capacity of the only full- 
zed concert hall in London to be 
yverned autonomously by a group of 
rivate citizens”. 
It may be that the holders of pvi 
ite seats can be induced to forego 
me of their rights, to the extent 
least of increasing the number 
“free” nights—now only 10 in the 
ar. But. if they should refuse, 
1ere seems to be no way of forcing 
iem to do so, short of an Act of 
irliament; and not even a Socialist 
vernment, with its official enmity 
private privilege. is likely to poke 
stick into this hornets’ nest. The 
Ssession of a private seat is a form 
property like any other, and con- 
cation is still an ugly word in this 
intry. 


. Poor Drab Creature 


Modern man is a poor drab crea- 
e€ sartorially compared to his dis- 
it forbears with their silks and 
vets, their plumed beavers and 
‘fs and lace collars. Think of the 
ures in the Van Dyck portraits, for 
stance! And now the modern Eng- 
nman cannot even get new clothes, 
has to go on wearing the same 
! ones until they fall to pieces. But 
can get a certain melancholy 
asure out of visiting an exhibition 
lich has just been opened at the 
ctoria and Albert Museum, an exhi 
ion of male attire in England from 
0) to the present time. 
lhe clothes are shown in illustra- 
n, beginning with a series of pic- 
‘ves from monumental brasses of 
e days when ordinary men went 
out in long, rather monklike gar- 
‘ents. Breeches didn’t make their 
Ppearance until about 1550, but from 
‘ere on men shone and burgeoned 
n the superb flamboyance of Tudor 
‘nd Stuart times—with a grim Puri- 
an interval. 
Then came the dignified richness 
ind beauty of the 18th century 


an old tweed coat with leather at the 
elbows. But, as I said before, it is a 
rather melancholy pleasure. What 
fellows we men once were! 


ordinary Englishman’s’ sense of 
decency and fair play. It is there- 
fore very pleasant and encouraging 
to find the higher courts setting 
their faces sternly agdinst them, as 


ently thought it right to send a con- 
stable in plain clothes into a public- 
house to commit an offence. It cane 
not be too strongly understood that, 
until an Act of Parliament provides 

















In no other medium does 


your advertising dollar go 
as far, live as long, reach 
1s many, or buy as ‘much 


as it does in Canadian 


Magazines 


Canadian Home Journal « 
Lo Revue Populaire « 
National 





PARTICIPATING MEMBERS: Canadian Homes & Gardens °* 


Le Samedi * 
Home Monthly « 









TT Se a meat eT eT 


Chatelaine 
Moderne 
Mayfair 


la Petite Revue « La Revue 
Maciean's Magazine * 


New World * Nouvveav Monde 


MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 
137 WELLINGTON ST. W., TORONTO 1 





DON’T JUMP to 
6,000,000 1s not 


chutists 





; 
conclusions 


recommended 





Rights of the Common Man the Lord Chief Justice did recently for that to be done, it would be 
The police in Derby sent a con wholly wrong to allow a practice of 
There are forms of law-breaking stable in plain clotnes into a pub to that sort.’ 
in which it is very difficult to get place a bet with a man suspected of Humbly and respectfully thanking 
convincing evidence against offen- illegal bookmaking. The bet was you, m'lud! These are days when the 
ders without setting traps for them placed, the man was convicted and ordinary man needs all the protec- 
clothes, the handsome long-skirted In these days of multiplied controls fined. ‘The case, on appeal, came tion he can get, and it is reassuring 
coats, the brilliant waiscoats, the wigs and regulations such opportunities before the Court of King’s Bench to see that the courts mean to give 
and swords and three-cornered hats. for breaking the law have very where the conviction was quashed it—even to the ordinary man who 
And so to the bucks of the Regency’ greatly increased, and so also has’ and Lord Goddard administered this has perhaps been kicking over the 
and the high-stocked, tight-waisted the temptation to the police to re- wholesome rebuke and warning legal traces bit With so many 
dandies of Dickens’ day. It is a most sort to the methods of the agent pro- “The court observes with concer? traces just now to kick over, we are 
interesting exhibition, even if you vocateur. But these are not methods and strong disapproval, he said all rather apt to get leg on the 
eftave to look at in flannel “bags” and which commend themselves to the that the police authorities appai wrong side 
SOME THINGS ARE INDISPENSABLE 
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Counting up to 


practice for para 


But 6,000,000 is a figure that national advertisers 


should keep in mind 


number of people from 


Canadian magazines 


market for your products 


are, between the Atlantic 


Stitute an even greater one 


see, the national 


You 


iggregate of a lot of 


And in each of the 


the folks who can afford 


the purchase of all 


goods 


Chey are tne 


precedent who start 


Only by advertising u 


ilways 


cOast-CO-COast 


market 18 


local 


local markets 
buy 


dian magazines each month 


folks 


first-to-Duy 


It represents the 


who read 


regularly 


If these 6,000,000 people were grouped together 
in one huge city, they would constitute a tremendous 
But spread out, as they 


id the 


Pacific, they 


con 


really just the 


, 
markets 


across Canada 


one or more Can: 


ire the pace-setters 1n 


who set the local 


sales snowballs rolling 


Magazit es Of Canada 
can you put these loc striking forces vork 
for you simultaneously m coa ‘ ast - 
ut low cost bor Xampte u can place a full 
page advertisement black-and-white before the 
ill-important 6,000,000 for /( f e} 
DEerson 
Ask your advertising agen¢ ful ticulars 
m1 Canadian magazines 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


CONDUCTED BY HERBERT McMANUS 





“Our Triumph of Arms Over Nazis 
Is Only the Merest Beginning” 


THE SEALED VERDICT—by Lionel 
Shapiro—McClelland & Stewart— 
$3.00 


| IONEL SHAPIRO, the well known 
4Canadian war correspondent, has 
sold his new novel to Hollywood 
There it will no doubt be given the 
usual working-over by a dozen other 
writers and when it emerges on the 


screen all its basic philosophical con- 


tent will have been successfully 
drained away. That will be a pity, 
for Shapiro has a significant mes 
sage for the postwar world. In the 
meantime, however, readers can, and 
will, welcome the book 

Shapiro has produced an excellent 
novel. Its framework is cleverls 
and soundly articulated, the writing 
is expert and easy, and the language 
realistic without being offensive. The 
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FAST WEAT 





a. nee 
Bakes a pan of biscuits in 12 min- 
utes from a cold start. 


-_ 





Jn 
/ LARGER CAPACITY 





complete oven dinner for 
or a 23 pound turkey. 


Cooks a 
eight 


IT’S SO EASY TO COOK YOUR WAY 
AUTOMATICALLY IN A Westinghouse 


There are a great many thrills in owning a new Westinghouse 
the speed of its modern elements. . 


Range... 
and spotless beauty . 


results, automatically. 
These are four of the 
many reasons for choos- 
ing a Westinghouse. 
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WESTINGHOUSE CO. 


you'll want a Westinghouse 








. . but the biggest thrill is the way all 
your favorite recipes come out with uniform, unvarying 
success. The Westinghouse TRUE-TEMP Oven is designed 
to cook, bake, broil or roast, the way you want, automatically. 
Because TRUE-TEMP gives you fast heat, even heat, aniform 


Westinghouse 





why | 








which gives uniform cooking results 
in any part of the oven. 


Set the dial for the temperature you 
wish. No guess work. 


. its cleanliness 


PLUS al/ these ADVANTAGES 


W rap-around, All-steel, 
Enamelled Range 


Porcelain 

One-piece Porcelain-enamelled 
Cooking Top 

Speed-heating Surface Elements 

Four 5-Heat Switches 


One-piece Porcelain-enamelled 
Oven 

Smokeless Broiler 

Automatic Electric Timer (extra) 


Westinghouse gva/ity throughout 





LIMITED + HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


settings are painted in with vivid 
color, the minor characters fit neatly 
into place and the story is developed 
with accuracy and taste. What Sha- 
piro believes, and tries so earnestly 
to convey, is that in a hard-boiled 
and sometimes savage world, per- 
sonal integrity of character and a 
belief in justice and the rightness 
of things, are the most important of 
all. Never, in any _ circumstances 
should these be subordinated to any 
other objective, however worthy, or 
immediate or remote. 

This spiritual dilemma of today is 
worked out against the background 
of the American occupation of Ger- 
many, a land in which conquered and 
conquerors are almost equally un- 
happy. The job of a soldier, from 
general to private, is to fight and 
win battles; now soldiers are up 
against human problems and factors 
which their training was never de- 
signed to meet. They do their best, 
but very often that best is not good 
enough and expediency’ triumphs 
over merey and justice. For most 
men the solution is complete moral 
isolation from existing ugly facts. 
Shapiro concerns himself with the 
others who neither could, nor would, 
‘eke this easy way out. 


Harvest of Hate 


At the conclusion of 
and successful 


his brilliant 
prosecution before a 
military tribunal of a noted S. S. 
butcher type U. S. Major Lashley 
finds himself strangely discontented. 


His case has been largely built 
around the evidence of an erratic 
Czech: then too, there was that 


strange defence witness, the beauti- 
tul French woman, whose feeble and 


unavailing help had only been to 
testify that the German had once 
spared a Jewish victim. Why had 


she appeared, to accomplish so little? 
And when the Czech came around 
ifter the trial to demand money, 
Lashley’s doubts grew 

Triough one haunted and action- 
packed week, Major Lashley tried to 
find the answer. He did find it, and 
find lis own soul too, but in the ac 
complishment he dredged to the full 
that residue of hatred and misery 
whieh the war brought to Europe. 
It was the French who finally killed 
the Jew whom the German had spar- 
ed; it was a French patriot father 
who had disowned his daughter be- 
cause she wanted to marry the Jew. 


It was the German Fraulein who 
killed the young American soldier 
whose child she wis bearing, only 


because he was going home and she 
wanted to go with him. It was the 
tortured Czech for whom life held 
nly continued punishment of the 
beasts who had imprisoned him. The 
harvest of hate in Europe continued 
to count its victims 


Fully Credible? 


Where Shapiro fails in part is in 
making fully credible all the actions 
‘f his chief protagonists; the only 
justification is the cruel and fantas- 
tic world in which they carried out 
treic outies. It is somewhat hard 
to believe that the “good” man, 
Major Lashley, would yield without 
concern or questioning to a_ physi 
cal impulse of the moment or that 
the delicately-painted woman could 


indulge in the brash bitterness of 
You have hanged a man and had 
his woman”. It is hard, too, to be- 
lieve that the hard-bitten profes 
sional Commander of an Army 


would indulge at such length and in 
such detail in what must, after all, 
have been a fairly minor case to him 
The lesser characters of the book 
are much more rational; either they 
do or don’t. And if they do, they 
don’t worry about it. The Colonel 
commanding a military hospital who 
refused penicillin to save the Frau- 
lein’s baby was completely realistic 
3ut even he could advise the troubled 
Lashley, “Better get out of the army 
before it breaks your heart or sews 
it up tighter than mine’ 

Shapiro was a top-flight war cor 
respondent noted for his energy as 
well es the excellence of his des- 
patches and when he turns to novel- 
writing he displays the same accom 
plished touch. “Sealed Verdict” stands 
on its own feet as a novel; it is pre- 
cise, polished and professional. It 
is, as well, a passionate plea for 
tolerance and understanding in a 


Wog. 
a 











LIONEL SHAPIRO 


world seemingly unaware that the 
wounds of six years of killing and 
destruction have by no means healed. 
For all its ease of reading, the book 
is not one which it will be easy to 
forget. Canadians will make no mis- 
take in reading the book instead of 
waiting for the movie 
s 

Say the Word, by Ivor Brown 
(Clarke, Irwin, $1.50) The Editor of 
The Observer continues his escteric 
and hilarious researches (this is the 
fourth volume) into some of the more 
unusual words of our language. This 
successor to Ivor Brown’s Book of 
Words, A Word in Your Ear and | 
Give You My Word (S.N., Jan. 18) 
continues the delightful series of 
thumbnail essays in which he is being 
helped out by a growing circle of en- 
thusiastic correspondents on verbal 
matters. Sample ingredients of the 
current book include such gems as: 
Bifarious, Bosko, Bulldoze, Carminate, 


Ecdysiast, Gripple, Gimph, _ Inkle, 
Mugwump, Scrannel, Velleity and 


Lousy is there too and it may 





be of interest to note that Defoe 
wrote: 

“Swoul and Dunwich and Waldeys. 

wick, 

All go in at one lousie creek.” 
If your dictionary fails you, or you 
want lively information beyond jts 
scope, the answers to the above and 
many others, are in “Say The Word” 








ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 

















The “Toronto”’ 
novel 


People are talking (and not 
only in Toronto) about this 
story of two rebellious 
daughters in a _ well-to-do 
Toronto family. ‘We have 
not had for a long time any 
piece of Canadian fiction 
that reveals so sharply the 
manners and morals of 
today.” —Globe and Mail 


Serpent’s 
Tooth 


ISABELLE HUGHES 


3.00 at your booksellers 


COLLINS S585 
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is through correspondence, Papers 


bearing the “R Shield” watermark 


ciated with the manufacture of 
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‘ER pointing may be rude, but 
ean also be hilariously funny. 
ully when it is of a peculiarly 
type and when its sole pos- 
is a mild but determined Pro- 
of Semitic Languages at an 
ypal Theological Seminary. And 
there is a war on it seems only 
weapon 
the 
The problem was to get those 
it in the seats of the mighty 


that 
be 


this potent 


employed against 


it that way. 


er Karig should Know about 
roblem. In Washington he was 
striper P.R.O.-type in the US. 


Karig—Clarke, 
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Navy and little in the bureaucratic 
mumbo-jumbo seems to have escaped 
him. On the side he is a serious 
naval historian but his happy read- 
ers will be still happier when he 
sticks to efforts like “Zotz’. There 
is far too great a scarcity of really 
funny books today and it is pleasant 
to welcome “Zotz” as one of them. 
Like Professor Jones, the book is a 
little slow in starting. After all life in 
a Theological Seminary is not of the 
more exciting varieties. but there is 
action aplenty once the Professor 
has determined that he, and he alone, 
possesses the means to bring the war 
to an abrupt and victorious end. The 
strange gift came to him by way of 
an ancient disc, recovered by a form- 
er student, serving in North Africa 


Only the professor could decipher 
the disc; this and a thunder-storm 
gave him the magic power. When 
he pointed his finger any creature 
became immediately  imrnobilized 
When he pronounced the name of 
‘Zotz’, dissolution was rapid and 


complete. It worked on moths. When 
it worked on a mad dog th2re was 
nothing for it but on to Adohi Hitler 
But between Zotz and Hitler stood 
the Washington merry-go-round. Pro- 
Jones the White 


fessor started at 
* 
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WALTER KARIG 


House and worked his way down. 
The White House vaguely gathered 


(the Professor was a little vague 
on strategy himself) that he wanted 
to help the Greeks so very shortly 
he found himself in Manhattan as- 
signed to the political committee of 


American-Greeks working on the 
next election. The O.S.S. proved no 


better, nor did the Navy, Army or 
Air Force. But Jones’ adventures 
with the great and near-great of the 
Pentagon and elsewhere _ provide 
Karig with a field for characteriza 
tion and caricature which results in 
one of the funniest war portraits to 
come to hand. Washington defeats 
Jones utterly and completely so Zotz 
never meets Hitler. But Professor 
Jones is still saving it up. 


Notable Names 


The book has weak spots, especial- 


ly as noted, in the beginning. The 
woman angle—except for one mar 


velous lesson in not pointing, which 
is unfortunately spoiled by explana- 
tion—is mostly extraneous. But the 
woman does bring in Special Agent 
Paxton D. McJavert of the F.B.I 
And MecJavert is but one example 
of the notable people with even more 


notable names who encompass the 
downfall of Professor Jones. Walter 
Karig will improve in smoothness 
and style as his work progresses. In 
the meantime "Zotz" is a zestful 
and sparkling addition to current 


reading. 
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Katharine Cornell 


as Cleopatra” 
By BRIAN DOHERTY 


NHAKESPEARE’S “Antony and 
Y Cleopatra” has long been the de- 
light of scholars and the despair of 
theatrical producers. For all its mag 
nificent poetry, its passionate love 
story, its turbulent action, it is still 
a devilishly complex and difficult 
drama to stage satisfactorily 

So much greater the triumph ot 
Katharine Cornell who, as Cleopatra 
at the Royal Alexandra this week, is 


giving the supreme performance of 
her career. Here, at last, is a role 
that challenges the resources of even 
this great dramatic actress, and she 


rises to it with a performance of 
thrilling vitality and luminous artis 
try. Cornell's is a complex Cleopatra 
a subtle, scheming, sensual, royal] 
wanton—a creature of ever changing 
moods and passions—yet all moulded 
into a glowing and glorious unity in 
the crucible of her genius 
plete is her triumph that one feels 
that allher splendid performances In 
the past—-her Iris March, her Juliet 
her Candida and her Elizabeth Bar 
rett—have been merely preliminary 
training of her remarkable acting 
gifts to meet the challenge of the 
Egyptian temptress 

The celebrated English actor, God 
frey Tearle, brings to the role of 
Antony a magnificent presence, a 
beautifully resonant voice, and a dis- 
turbing resemblance to the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, While he gives a fine 
-reading of the part, of the standard 
classical school, one regrets that his 
stage appearance is not a shade less 
mature. It is true, historically, that 
Antony was in his fifties at the time 
of his romance with the Queen of the 


So com- 








Nile, but the play, with its many 
scenes of battle and passion, would be 
more effective if the producer, taking 
his cue from Shakespeare, had winked 
at history. ° 

As always with the Cornell-Mc 
Clintic productions, they have assem- 
bled a company of remarkable ex 
cellence Particularly notable are 
Kent Smith and Ralph Clanton, two 
of America’s finest young actors. play- 
ing Enobarbus and Octavius Caesar. 
Joseph Holland is a splendid, swag- 
gering Pompey; Ivan Simpson, asso- 
‘iated for years with the late George 
Arliss, is a restrained and delightfully 
comic Lepidus; and the young Cana 
dian actress, Bettv Low. is a suitably 
pale and lovely Octavia 

“Antony and Cleopatra, 
alarums and excursions, 


With its 
its frequent 





scenes and swift changes from Egypt 
to Rome and Greece and back to 
Egypt again, its battles and sea-fights, 
presents a series of staggering diffi 


culties for the producer. But Guthrie 








McClintic. long recognized one of 
the greatest of directors, is match 
for it all 
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BOOKS ON WORLD AFFAIRS 








Mr. Crankshaw on the Russians 
And Shirer on the Germans 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS—by Edward fears he may have cut himself off 


Crankshaw—Macmillans—$2.50 from his many friends in Russia 
END OF A BERLIN DIARY—By William L. Shirer Since the affection which he has 
Ryerson—$3.75 gained for this people, and his deep 
THE EUROPEAN COCKPIT—by W.H. Chamberlin. Sympathy with their historical tribu- 
Macmillans—$4.00 lations, are so evident throughout 
THE BALKANS—-FRONTIER OF TWO WORLDS the book, this fear can only be taken 
by King and O'Brien—Ryerson—$4.00 as an indictment of the blind intol- 
DR. BENES—by Compton Mackenzie—Oxford erance of Russia’s present rulers 
$6.00 Indeed, at one point the author as- 


serts that Tolstoi, Dostoyevsky and 
Kropatkin would probably be liqui 
dated if they lived in present-day 
Russia 

There is so much meat in this 
compact little book that one can do 
no more than offer a few bites for 
tasting. Essentially his view is that 
the boundless plain, without natural 
barriers to confine the perpetual 
centrifugal drift, the long winters 
with their enforced idleness, the un- 
certainty and severity of the climate, 
and the Tartar conquest formed the 
basic Russian character long ago 


YRANKSHAW'S Russia and the 
C nificent piece 
g which su 
ceeds fully in doing what the author 


Russians” is a mag 
of interpretative writin 
set out to de to convey the feeling 
yf this nation and its background 
I can’t recall anything quite like it 
since Ossendowski's “Shadow of the 
Gloomy East,” which I read nearly 
twenty years ago, though Malcoln 
Muggeridge’s Winter in Moscow 
had something of this feeling 

Here is a book to read along with 
Kravehenko’s description of dail) 
life in Soviet industry, of the purges 


nd the bureaucracy from the insiae 
$ 


ft takes a much wider sween, goes OUe GE Ean 


further back and views things mort The basic trait in this character is 
philosophically perhaps because immoderation Another is a_ total 
nore painlessly. And it must be one absence of hypocrisy For the Rus- 
f the most objective books ever cian has seen in times of famine 
vritten on the highly controversial that affliction falls on good and bad 
subjects of Soviet Russia and Com alike Then there is a capacity for 
munisl Compressed Irom an Im seeing life whole and seeing it real, 
nense study of Russian history and ypesardless of its painfulness. Cen 
literature and observation of ilfe WV turies of serfdom left on them the 
Soviet Russia during the war, it 1s marks of irresponsibility, lethargy 
co 2 un a ia wee ind idleness, fatalistic passivity, and 
“ inarea ne I Saw Russi rooted distrust of government In 

r t) Ways QuICKIes every form 
writer begins with : nightly Though serfs so long, this writer 
laginative lescription which | ne isserts that the Russian people are 
admits may be thought enim pictur really independent to the point of 
and nigh-talutin a tne sgh praAlis inarchy, and expansive to the point 
, the harsh climate of Russia t if incoherence. And here he makes 
show how the temperament Of tn yne of the main points in the book 
ue has been influenced by Is €1 Perceiving the good for limitations 

] mn rif 


in human society but having no 1in 
born sense of limitations, they su 
Unreal View round themselves with restrictions 


£ 


of the most arbitrary kind. By this 





Retu I Moscow t LO! he explains their acceptance of the 
ut e found tne Tsarism and of Sovietism, of the 
iS 1a¢ : Russi S ] omplete thodoxy of the Greek 
¢ x ¢ tne MY Church and now the rigid orthodoxy 
jay Te 1 rh ¢ \ ry nate ot Marxism 
t y 
StrUuss \ . veary Wal As exhibited in the severity and 
I ~ Ing i St Ue es 1a Is immensity of the plain, and in re- 
takes y tT aay 
. : ee curring famine, the ever-present unl 
IKE : At ¢ In} verse is seen to be inimical This 
Viva Ms 1 t i¢ { > I \ leads te the ittitude expressed in 
Veake \ it . { Vichevo! what does It matter? 
vonae , Vas ul For what, when all is said, and 
, Alizatio rainst that overwhelming back 
nents KOS esl AX ground of insensate and indifferent 
' 
i rf 4 nature, does everything matter? 
S ( é . Crankshaw finds too that the 
t pe sarism, and the men in the Krem 
n today vere indelibly affected by 
I | tar conque st The Tat 
i lated Russia from Europe, so 
Y lecisive growth of the Rus 
DD ehind a Chin 
SE Vall The founders of moderr 
Oo! then posit) a8 
t I n the fave of Oriental autocrats 
¢ ther Tne {{1ca 
f iolence 
No Quarter 
t ( ter r today 
é ( ttle nore ph iO 
( na Kravchenl 
Vee ¢ \ f igh it If a pec 
p ) romise yol 
t lg pt Ve 
rs f ) Val I 
‘eT ¢ ( { tT what 
I T x r S 
liageging ive ri 
howln f ! f | e¢ that it 
wac needed de whe ) zation or tl f ints 
lence Va ede if t | tne é Il en Var OF 4 
2 civilla po} I A i ) f oe ) 10 no eOpie 
Starry-evyed ing neve muttered Fro ert yn tne Sor 11st ind 
harbored a lar} tnougnt Where vestel ) 1 in th } r are 
ve onstant mn flict While he all 
Crankshaw Knew that there must Le yne »f the reniuses of oui 
inevitably De a reactor t tnis sort time ind tne Soviet Late i pre 
of thing after the war ind now that cious new ociety 4 par idise of 
it has come—dlsast Uusly he thinks Komsomols he as serts that what 
he believes that it is necessary to Joseph Conrad called the worst 
put down clearly just what Russia crime against humanity the ruth 
ind = tne Russiar eally lKé e lestruction yf nnumerable 
Chics he has done hone y that he himan mind 


A 1 I nracticed lt Soviet 


Russia today with a single-minded- think . . The youth are what 
ness and efficiency very much in ex- counts . .. They are running the 
cess of that attained by any Tsar... country There is nothing to 
The human mind as we know it and stop them . . .” And by the youth, 
understand it and value it, is quite he makes plain that he means only 
stamped out.” the bright city youth. 

He is honest enough to ask what He finds the broad mass of elderly 
do you do with a socialist paradise Russians, even those who “once 
when you get it, when you have flamed with Bolshevik enthusiasm,” 
killed your individual souls in order fairly negative; while the middle- 
to get it? “One day the Russians, aged have secret reservations. But 
being Russians, will begin to ask instead of considering that, after 30 
that question . . . and then things years of bitter experience, they might 
will begin to hum.” But he is social- really know something about social- 
ist enough to believe—or hope—that ism, he passes them off callously by 
a new equilatarian society is being saying “the old will soon be dead.” It 
created is enough that the young, the Kom- 
somols, will build the elusive paradise. 

The writer’s brief chapter on for- 
eign policies is the weakest, I think. 

No privileged class is being creat- It is all from the Soviet point of 
ed, he insists, but only privileged in- view, and could be written by Zillia- 
dividuals. He is brash enough to cus, the Labor Party fellow-traveller 
assert that “all the glitter and pan- just back from Moscow these days 
oply and gormandizing of the new’ with the revelation that Stalin only 
privileged groups have no effect on wants peace, One suspects. that 
the massive socialist unity of the Crankshaw hates Chamberlain more 
Russians. .. This is a socialist soci- than Hitler or Stalin. 
ety in which every Russian feels he Yet Crankshaw will not get back 
owns the country on equal terms into Russia. He won't be forgiven 
with all other Russians. And he does for calling Stalin the Philip of Spain 
not in the-Jeast mind the bosses...” and Vishinsky the Torquemada of an 

There is a strong tendency to in- intolerant new religion; for reveal- 
sist that the new youth that has been’ ing that the corruption he heard of 
indoctrinated with socialist belief in the Red Army commissariat “was 
justifies all the sacrifice. “What precisely what one had heard of in 
matters is what the young people the Tsarist Army;” for speaking too 


On Equal Terms 


frankly about the “interminable Rus. 
sian muddles;” or for saying that 
Soviet elementary education “is baseg 
on lies;” in brief, for trying to siye 
with the few limitations noted, a ‘rye 
picture of Soviet Russia as it real}, 
is, and to explain why it is this way. 


Back to Berlin 


Shirer’s “End of a Berlin Diiry 
does not do as good a job for th, 
German problem. It is a curious. dis. 
jointed book, comprising diary © otes 
skipping through the final ye: ~ of 
war and the San Francisco Co fer. 
ence, his return to Berlin for 12 
day visit in the fall of 1945 th, 
opening of the Nuremberg Tri: ‘s, 
solid section of Nazi documents and 
a final wail of disillusionment 5vye; 
the state of the world and the itt. 
tude of radio sponsors toward: on 
William L. Shirer. 

While I could be sympathetic « | thy 
latter score, on reading the boo o,¢ 
can’t help but wonder whethe his 
sponsors dropped him simply be auy 
he had missed the boat too  ftey 
One asks, over and over, why : man 
who had misjudged things so ‘t 
would choose to publish it all n 

For Shirer quotes from his ijiar 
his view that the Yalta Conf: 
was “a landmark in history” < its 
communique “the most hopeful locy 
ment produced in this centur: It 
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is Joubtful if the sights of men have 
hoon raised so high in modern his- 
t. v2’ At San Francisco his hopes of 
yp, ce and his vision of “man’s mag 


ent sense of dedication the day 
e descended on this wretched 
ad” seem to have been brighter 
were held by most others at 
time. 
though it was already the Year 
of the expansion of the Soviet 
sire into Eastern Europe, he could 
see the “fuss” over Poland as a 
nble for headlines, For himself, 
sund Molotov’s words ‘‘pretty con- 
\ ng,” and was satisfied that “the 
R sians want hcre what we want.” 
| deterioration in allied relations 
to him “only temporary, and 
apparent than real.” “This 
iess fear of Communism is the 
of our trouble.” 
itsdam, again, was “a remarkable 
ment, and on the whole a good 
producing “uncommonly wise 
sions” on Germany. On second 
ights. it is “a milestone in his- 
There is never a query as to 
ther it will be carried out 


e Did This! 


ven his account of his return to 
lin, while of the Keenest interest 
all correspondents who have 
ked there and fascinating to one 
» made the identical tour on arri 
in the city and also clambered 


< 


n into Hitler’s bunker and saw 
couch on which he died, will 


ily convey to the general reader 
idequate description of Germany 
defeat. Also it tends to gloat 
vhere one may well stand appalled 
by tragedy on a stupendous scale, 
and contemplate that, although the 
Nazis were guilty of starting the 
var, we did this. 

fhe documents which Shirer selects, 
however, are of the greatest interest. 
There is the full story by Hanna 
Reitsch of the last ten days in the 
bunker, the British Intelligence sum- 
mary of the evidence of Hitler’s death, 
Finance Minister Schwerin von Kro- 
sigk’s diary, which I had not seen 
before, recounting the hectic schemes 
final month to make a deal 
Western Powers and re- 


touch the uglier features of the dic- 
tatorship; the minutes of Hitler’s 
briefing of his generals just after 


Munich, and again a week before the 
W began; and General Halder’s 
criticism, as Chief of Staff, of Hitler’s 
dis strous interference with the stra 
tee, of the Russian campaign, 


lows, a year and a half later, a 
ru. inating conclusion which shows 
n than a trace of Henry Wallace’s 


Shirer thinks it would 
been a “fine and noble thing 


f 
[ 
h \merica supported democracy in 
T 
1 
I 


1eSS, 


” 


vorld against Hitler’s threat in 
but considers today’s Truman 
ine of containing Communist ex- 
p n “ill-conceived.” So he leaves 








continue “restlessly travelling 
i down this sorry earth seeking 
hat little truth a man can find 
his erring fellowmen.” 


‘isagreement 


Henry Chamberlin, 
turned to Europe and written 
kK about it, “The European 
t For those who haven't 
‘ross him before, he went as 
an Science Monitor corres- 
t to Russia, immediately after 
vil War, shared in the early 
of the “great experiment,” 
i history of the Revolution, 
ad a Russian girl—and left in 
ompletely disillusioned, to 

“Russia’s Iron Age” of the 
counter-revolution which was 
vay. Believe it or not, he cur 


i lam too, 


} 


contributes a column to both 
ll Street Journal and the 
social democratic Neu 


eaction to Yalta and Potsdam, 
Ss views on-the “fuss” over the 


ind the Communist problem, 

=: ‘actly the opposite to those of 

pI While he has the same sympa 

hy with the efforts of Socialists like 

‘ Blum in France. He gives a 

“ ind competent account of the 
a 


of Europe after the war and the 

tle for Europe today 
‘ Will find here also some strong 
‘ons of Crankshaw’s insistence 
mbm, Soviet state holds the all- 
racing loyalty of the young and 
"i under-40’s, Thus the author 
®s General Bradley as saying that 


fut 
Hiat 


150,000 Soviet citizens were captured 
in German uniform on the Western 
Front. With General Vlasov’s anti- 
Soviet army on the Eastern Front, 
Chamberlin estimates that half a 
million Soviet citizens in all, joined 
German or German-sponsored mili 
tary formations. The Germans and 
Japs, he remarks, were never able 
to recruit a regiment or a company 
of dissident British or Americans. At 
least a million Soviet forced labor- 
ers, refugees and Red Army desert- 
ers refused to go “home;” but not a 
hundred cases were heard of Ameri- 
cans unwilling to return to the U.S. 
The Balkan phrase of the struggle 
for Europe is magnified to full scale 
in the study by King and O’Brien, 
Associated Press correspondents, of 
events in Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Greece and Turkey during the 
final year of the war, and since. 
* 


Though neither of these young men 
seems to have known Europe before 
the war, they have matured with their 
wartime experience, have absorbed 
their subject and do an excellent job. 


The Master Plan 


Here is the story of the unequal 
struggle, as it unfolded, between the 
Soviets, who “had a master-plan for 
the Balkans and a loyal Com- 
munist core in each country trained 
and ready for the job” and the 
Anglo-Americans, who had at best, 
“a vague and wishful program, based 
on the hope that all liberated peoples 
would turn instinctively towards rep 
resentative democracy.” 

The two authors find that Commu 
nism is “basically a_ philosophy of 
wrath and_ regimentation, openly 
preaching and practicing the doctrine 


that the great majority of people do 
not know what is good tor them and 
must be led, pushed, bullied or even 
tortured into a happy future; where 
as democracy’s basic faith is reposed 
in the good judgment and the sound 
character of the common man and 
his ability to manage his own affairs 
through wise action.” 

That is a sample of their philo 
sophy; along with it the two writers 
give us a good description of events 
and a clear-headed analysis of their 


mass 


meaning The book ends -on he 
northern frontier of Greece, whers 
the receding frontier between two 


worlds stands today 

The “two worlds” theme comes up 
again very early in Compton Mac 
kenzie’s biography of President Benés 
of Czechoslovakia this time it 
is the Czech democratic world, and 
Hitler’s, and Dr, Benes is telling huw 


Only 


he refused to go to see Hitler, before 
Munich, because he felt it was un- 
dignified to expose oneself to the rav- 
ings of a maniac, and it could lead to 
no exchange of ideas. When his asso- 
ciates continued to press him to go, he 
said very well, but he would take a 
hand grenade in one pocket and a 
pistol in the other and if Hitler shout- 
ed at him as he had at Schuschnigg, 
he would toss the grenade! 

This is only one of the surprising 
sidelights on the character of the un- 
issuming-looking but courageous and 
very tenacious statesman who alone 
of all his generation has survived the 
turmoil of the thirty years in 
Central Europe in high place. The 
book is a beautiful production, pro- 
fusely illustrated with scores of color 
ind black and white pictures, ranging 
ver the Czechoslovak scene, 
and admirably indexed 
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Hollywood Has a Notable Backlog 


in Popular Screen Revivals 
By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


N THE midst of the financial crisis 

brought about by the British aus- 
terity tax on American films, Holly- 
wood appears to have discovered that 
it has, after all, a considerable back 
log in the popular films of several 
seasons ago. All sorts of half-for 
gotten productions are likely to turn 
up While the Industry is in this house- 
cleaning mood Some of these, no 
doubt, will be heavy-budget costume 
dramas, some with their original de- 
ficits still to make up. Most, how. 
ever, will probably be re-issued on 
their original box-office score, since 
it is always gocd policy to throw good 
money after good. The odd film 
which has registered topical interest 


with changing events will undoubt 
edly be revived e.g. “Ninotchka” 


Lubitsch’s Garbo-starring comedy on 
the Soviet is already slated for re 
(On the other hand, Warner 
Brother’s “Mission to Moscow” might 
just as well be taken out in the back 
yard and burned.) 

The other evening a group of us 
compiled a list of the films we would 
like to revived. This included 
“The Informer” (which headed the 
list), all the early feature length 
Chaplin films up to and including 
“Modern Times,” Dietrich in “The 
Blue Angel” and Garbo in “Anna 
Christie” and “Anna Karenina,” “The 
Front Page,” “Scarface,” the Marx 
brothers in ‘“Cocoanuts,”’ “Animal 
Crackers” and “Monkey Business,” 
Walt Disney’s first Silly Symphonies 
and some of the early Hitchcock 
films, including ‘“‘Woman Alone” and 
‘The Lady Vanishes.” 

The Industry appears to be going 
through its shelves, and if anyone has 


issue 


see 


a favorite list, now seems to be the 
time to bring it ferward 
Among pictures I would be glad 


never to have seen once, are the cur 
rent “Desire Me” and “The Foxes of 
Harrow.” 


Enoch Arden Theme 


“Desire Me” is the most regrettable 
picture that Greer Garson has had 
the misfortune to appear in since the 
equally foolish and foolishly entitled 
Remember?” This one is a varia- 
tion on the Enoch Arden theme with 


Greer Garson as a French wife 
whose husband (Robert Mitchum) 
has disappeared, apparently fol 


good, in a German war-prisoner’s 
camp. A fellow prisoner (Richard 
Hart) turns up presently, with the 
news that her husband is definitely 
dead, and after a night of mourn 
ing, the heroine takes up with the 
newcomer with an alacrity which 
the film has to spend most of 
the remainder of the time explain 
ing. The husband cor sure 
enough; there is a ve knife 
ind pistol duel in a peasoup fog, and 
the heroine rushes off to Paris for 
a nervous brings 


opening sequence {} s 


1eSs DAaCK, 
y fancy 


~y 
I 
y 
I 


which 


bi eakdow n, 


us back to the 


Foxes of Harrow” is quite a 
“Desire Me 


about an Irish 


foolish and theatrical as 
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adventurer turned Louisiana planter 
(Rex Harrison) and his haughty wife 
(Maureen O’Hara), and most of the 
picture is taken up with their inter- 
minable domestic bickerings. On 
their wedding night Mrs. Fox bolts 
her door and Mr. Fox gets drunk and 
hammers the door down. The broken 
door gets considerable attention from 
the camera so it’s no surprise to any- 
one who knows his screen references 
when Mrs. Fox announces sometime 
later that she is going to have a baby. 
The baby didn’t help much, however, 
for by the time Mrs. Fox, slightly 
softened by maternity, got round to 
unbolting her door, Mr. Fox was off 
with a fancy Creole lady in Rampart 
Street. So they continued to quarrel, 
and their little boy hurrying to inter- 
vene fell down stairs and died, Mr 
Fox lost his money and went off with 


his Rampart Street lady, Mrs. Fox “Drinking Song” from “Don Gio- at subscription concerts Nov. 25.2 
went distractedly after him and- vanni.”” The film concludes, for rea. Ettore Mazzoleni conducting 
° ‘ 


since somebody had to take some 
reasonable action—I went home. Rex 
Harrison is alternately sour and des- 
perate throughout the picture, = 

e 
is a very beautiful girl but even the 
most beautiful girl can be pretty try- 
ing after she has nursed her proud 


Maureen O’Hara mostly sulks. 


hurt feelings for two mortal hours. 


In “Carnegie Hall’ Marsha Hunt’s 
difficult husband also rushes out after 
a domestic scene, and he too falls 
The production 
might have followed his example if 
it had had to depend on the plot. 
Fortunately the plot is nothing more 
than a pretext for assembling the 
most impressive musical group ever 
brought together in a single film. It 
Bruno Walter, 
Rise 
Stevens, Piatigorsky, Rodzinski, Jan 
Peerce, Ezio Pinza and Jascha Heifetz. 
The result is an extremely brilliant 
such 
as the prelude to 
move- 
ment of Tschaikowsky’s Concerto for 
Orchestra and Strings, Chopin’s Polo- 
naise in A flat, the final movement of 
Saint- 
Saen’s “Swan Song,” the “Bell Song” 
from ‘“Lakmé,” ‘O Sole Mio” and the 


downstairs and dies. 


includes 
Lily 


Stokowski, 
Pons, Artur Rubinstein, 


“Pop” concert, studded 
familiar classics 


“Die Meistersinger,” 


with 


the last 


Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, 


sons having to do with the plot, wit) 
“57th Street Rhapsody.” While the 
music itself isn’t experimental, the 
idea of presenting it on such a scalp 
and in such hands is both daring ang 
prodigious. The picture is worth see. 
ing for the Rubinstein performang 
alone; never mind the foolish plot 





SWIFT REVIEW 





FOREVER AMBER. The not 
Amber reaches the screen in one oj 
the dullest and most expensive pic 
tures ever filmed. With Linda Da; 
nell, Cornel Wilde, George Sanc »ys 
CROSSFIRE. A murder-mysti 
which the mystery is subordina 
a candid and courageous discuss 
the anti-semitic problem, An < ven 
ful film, with an outstanding per 
formance by Robert Ryan. 
DUEL IN THE SUN. David O Se 
nick introduces sex into the We ster, 
with fairly lurid results. Wit! Gro. 
gory Peck, Jennifer Jones. 
ee 

YOUNG Canadian composer ary 

Somers’ “Scherzo for String.” yj 
be given a first concert perfor nang 
by the Toronto Symphony Orc 
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Women Must Choose Privileges or Rights 


N ARDENT prairie feminist took 


= time off recently to digest the 
contents of Saskatchewan's new 
Bill of Rights This admirable wo 


man, who reads ntary bills 
for her enlightenment and _ dips 
occasionally into Hansard for light 
reading. is also an all-out proponent 
for equality of the sexes 

Without comment 
fully through the difficult legalistic 
language of the various 
noted with 
now an offence te liscriminate 
against any 
on the grounds of race or religion 
She found this applies to such things 
as the right to employment 


parliame 


she read care 


clauses anda 


Satisfacti that I 1S 


person man r woman 


iICCesSsS 


to public places ivailability of 





education, choice of occup: 
the traditional] 
Then her brow darkened Listen 


to this,” she said. “Clause $ of the 


freedoms 


bill. ‘Every person and every class 
Of persons shall enjoy the right to 


obtain and retain employment with 





out discrimination with respect to 
tne compensation, terms, conditions 

privileges of employment pdecause 
of race, reed rei1g10n olor OY 
ethnic or national origin of such pet 
sons or class of persons She to 
breath 

“What about dis r it n 
against women?” she demanded If 
this were a f f rights it 
would put women on an equal foot- 
ing with me! If it were an offence 
to discriminate against wom ! 
matters if emplovment there would 
be equal pay for equa 
women would nave some Ome-ha 
when they are Mut out 
make way for less—qualified me ay 
bill of rights—phoocey 

This chan ‘ ‘ 
might a al ) ‘ 
‘the othe } r 
Attorne Gene J A ( 
sponsor of the SaskKatchewat 
who is ana A 
no misogynist 
against \ ) 









5 reated by 
the world s 
most skilled 
craftsmen 


li cal 


H. HIGGINBOTHAM 


legislation even if he did not attempt 
to eliminate some of their ancient 
grievances. The fact is, of course 
that this law is designed to prevent, 
insofar as any law can, the ugly 
racial and_ religious 
intolerance. In that respect women 
set the same protection and carry the 
same responsibilities as men 

And if any provincial or Dominion 
lawmaker in Canada did attempt to 
legislate to protect women against 
sex discrimination he would get a 
neadache. Whether a 
women’s bill of rights is practicable 
it all is open to question, and, cer- 

t is difficult to imagine a law 
that could deal effectively with sex 
liscrimination and at the same time 
satisfy many women that they were 
not losing more than they were 


business of 


large-Slz red 


Jury Duty 


For instance, there is one clause 

the Saskatchewan bill which 
makes it an offence to refuse any: 
one access to a public place on the 
grounds of race or creed. Amend it 
slightly so that no one can be 
‘efused admission on the basis of 
sex, and, if they wished to, women 
ould storm the beer parlors of the 





province from which they are now 
barred 
‘And what,” the ardent feminist 
y ask, “would be wrong with 
that?” Nothing perhaps, except 
that the majority of the women in 


Saskatchewan, particularly in rural 
fairly rigid views 


this subject. They simply don’t 


eas, have some 


his doubtf ful privilege extended 
nembers of their sex. If the 
ijority of them did want it they 
vould not need a Bill of Rights to 
ymplish it. Pressure on their 
egislators to amend the existing 
iquor Act would bring results. 
Any general law which placed 
men without qualification on an 
qual basis with men might, para- 
es e 
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doxically enough, deprive them of 
some legal privileges while giving 
them in theory complete emancipa- 
tion. If such a law were proposed 
women would be faced with their age- 
old dilemma of making up their 
minds—what to give up and what 
to retain in pursuit of their rights. 

Laws as they affect women differ 


with the provinces, but those of Sas- ® 


katchewan may serve as an example. 
In that province women can’t sit on 
juries. This at first sight looks 
like discrimination. But the attor- 
ney-general has frequently told the 
women that if they want jury duty 
they can have it. 

This is a typical point of ‘“equa- 
lity” on which women must make up 
their own minds. If they get the 
right they must accept the respon 
sibility, and jury duty, while neces- 
sary and patriotic, is regarded by 
most men who are liable for it as 
an inconvenient chore. There _ is 
nothing voluntary about it. If a 
woman were called she would have 
to serve, or, shades of iron bars, 
suffer the consequences of the law. 

Men, too, might complain that 
some Canadian laws discriminate 
against them. In Saskatchewan a 
wife may sell the house she owns 
right over her husband’s head, as it 
were, but if the husband feels like 
taking similar drastic action with his 
property he must first get his wife’s 
consent. 

By law one third of a husband’s 
estate must go to his wife, irrespec- 
tive of how he feels, but no such legal 
chains bind the wife. She can leave 
her fortune to whom she pleases and 
cut off her husband without a penny. 
It's the law, and he has no comeback. 

All over Canada the Criminal Code 
makes a man responsible for the 
support of his wife. If she becomes 
ill by reason of his non-support he 
may end up in the hoosegow. But 
if a callous wife leaves her husband 
to starve the law just looks the other 
way 

These legal safeguards for women, 
even if they do seem to discriminate 
against men, may be sound, but it is 
certain if a Bill of Rights gave them 
unqualified equality with men they 
would lose some privileges. The ques- 
tion is, simply, would it be worth it? 

Some feminists have argued it 
would be practicable to put some of 
the more elementary rights of women 
into a bill. The late Mr. H. G. 
Wells had some experience with this 
difficulty. When he_ produced his 
Manifesto on the Rights of Man 


during the early days of the war, 


women wanted to know where they 
stood in regard to it. Mr. Wells, a 


Skilful master of words and ideas, 


was quick on the comeback 


Mr. Wells’ 


He observed that while his Bill of 
Rights made much use of the mascu 


Manifesto 


line pronoun it was really intended 
specimen of 
female, 
regretted the 


to cover any 
homo sapiens, 


living 
male or 
young or old. He 
extensive use of the pronoun, sug 
gested that the Aryan 
appeared to be 


rights gave votes to 
straint, and protected their property 
‘But,” he added 
inter-sexual 


brought within the scope of an ele 
mentary declaration.” 


Few men today doubt that some 
of the old discriminations against 
should go. They are sure 
demands 
nothing can stop the full 
participation of women in commerce, 


women 
that if world 
continue 


productive 


science and industry. The old ques 
tion of whether married 
should 


sonal economics rather than one of 


languages 
oversexed and 
pointed out that his declaration of 
women on 
exactly the same terms as men, gave 
them immunity from assault and re- 


Significantly, “we 
nave failed to discover any sort of 
behavior that can be 


women 
work outside the home is 
now boiling down te one of per- 


bucking male prejudice. Men are 
realizing that to have women doing 
the same job they do for less money 
is more of an economic menace than 
“equal pay for equal work.” 

There are indications at home 
and abroad that this may be the 
new era for women. From Great 
Britain comes the word that women 
in industry will soon get equal pay 
for equal work and pressure is 
being put on the British government 
by the Trades Union Congress to 
apply this principle to the civil ser- 
vice as a lead to others, Laws are 
being passed in Canada to make this 
effective, Only recently the Saskat- 
chewan legislature passed a law 
which rules out any discrimination on 
promotion and gives women equal pay 


for equal work in the civil service 
Prophets seem to be safe in pre. 
dicting that, if the demand for 
women’s work continues, this long 
sought right will apply all over th 
country. 

Theoretically, at least, it seems a: 
if women are reaching precisely thi 
same position as men when it come; 
to getting their demands. Their 
prestige has grown with the demanc 
for their work. They have the vot 
and if they can make up their mind; 
what they want they can mov: 
parliaments to change the laws o 
make better ones. But any genera 
Bill of Rights, regulating an: 


“sort of inter-sexual behavior” a: 


Mr. Wells phrased it, may be a lon; 
time a-making. 
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Uncle Hardy, Bachelor 


By FLORIS McLAREN 


AVING his niece Patricia stay 

with him on her shopping trips 
to town always gave Hardy Dunn a 
pleasant feeling of self-importance. 
For the brief time of her visits he 
was the image of a wise and worldly 
bachelor, projected slightly larger 
than life-size on the screen of her 
imagination. 

Lean in his tweeds, with tanned 
face and receding  hair-line, his 
appearance could be the protective 
coloring that merged him with the 
ther civil servants who crossed the 
green lawns to the Buildings at 
eight-forty-five in the morning; or it 


could, seen through Patricia’s eyes, 
mark him a figure of distinction. 
His apartment too, the converted 


drawing room and den of a Victorian 
ginger-bread mansion  near_ the 
waterfront, became, with Patricia 
sleeping on the studio couch, Bohe- 
mian and intriguing. 

In the unadmitted recesses of his 
mind, he knew that Patricia’s mother 
was never fooled. It was very hard to 
sell a glamorized picture of yourself 
to a twin sister. He suspected toler- 
ant amusement in the look she gave 
his high-ceilinged old rooms’ with 


the huge bay window and the top- 
heavy carved white fireplace; his 


white rugs and his prints of orange 
deer and blue horses. But she let 
Patricia stay with him. 

Hardy thought of chaperons when 
he saw Patricia and of white 


young girlhood. Patricia was twenty, 
with small bones and clear skin that 
did not tan and blonde hair that 
hung in a soft roll to her shoulders. 
She looked tender and fragile and 
very young. and Hardy always felt 
a deep longing to shield her not only 
from harm but from the knowledge 
of harm. 

Hardy enjoyed coming home as he 
had tonight to find her coat and 
bright kerchief and packages scat- 
tered about the apartment; enjoyed 
taking her to dinner at the hotel and 
seeing her grow demure and charm- 
ing, playing up to the flattery of 
crystal chandeliers and flowers and 
white linen; enjoyed sitting through 
a movie that bored hirn for the sake 
of her delight in it, ana walking back 
to the apartment afterward through 
the warm murmurous streets. 


Out of Circle 


There was a restless 
night feeling in the air, in the gig- 
gling groups they passed and the 
boys lounging in doorways. A block 
from his rooms one of the groups of 
boys and girls suddenly surrounded 
Patricia with recognition, with cries 
and exclamations. In the _ excited 
chatter, Hardy felt left out. He 
acknowledged Patricia’s confused in- 
troductions and then stepped back 
politely out of the circle of talk. The 
voices rose, broke against each other, 


Saturday- 


became low and _ persuading. He 
tulle and moonlight and all the heard Patricia refusing something. 
other old-fashioned trappings of He felt an uncomfortable eaves- 
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dropper and moved a little farther 
away. “I’ll come in just a minute, 
Uncle Hardy,” Patricia called to him 
softly. He knew she wanted him to 
walk on to the apartment. He hesi- 
tated, then went on reluctantly down 
the half-block of narrow street to the 
long shadowed driveway. 

Just inside the stone gate he heard 
a low groaning or snoring in the 
shrubbery. With his heart beating 
hard he stopped to investigate. A 
sailor lay there, his legs sprawled 
into the drive, his head tilted back 
and his mouth open. His cap had 
fallen on the grass beside him. Hardy 
thought that he had been hurt and 
then he saw that he was only very 
drunk. The snores came labored and 
animal-like. 

Hardy was still shaking, but with 
disgust. He thought of Patricia. She 
must not be shocked by a sight like 
this. He went back to the street. He 
could see her under the street light, 
still the centre of the group. He 
moved indecisively. To wait for her 

. but they would still have to pass 
the sailor. To drag him into the 
shrubbery Hardy touched him 
squeamishly and felt his dead weight. 
He made up his mind quickly and 
hurrying into his apartment he 
groped for the light switch and the 


telephone. 
It took a long time to make the 
city police station understand. They 


insisted on having his name and ad- 
dress and seemed unable to get it 
into their heads that he merely 
wanted the man taken away, or that 
any matter of time was _ involved. 
Hardy’s hands were slippery with 
perspiration as he finally hung up 
the phone and returned to the front 
door to look for Patricia. 

He had been too late. he realized. 
She was coming in the door. He ‘had 
not time to collect himself before 
she was in the room. She stared at 
his agitated face, at the telephone 
not set back in place. “What’s the 
matter?” Then her eyes sharpened. 
“Uncle Hardy, what were you 
doing?” 

He felt as though he had been 
caught dressing. He tried to pull his 
easy and assured manner about him. 


“It’s quite all right. I just rang the 
police to remove that object 
from our walk.” 

She was shocked and = angry. 
“Uncle Hardy. you didn’t!” His face 
felt loose with surprise. Her anger 


was against him. 
“I didn’t want you to see him,” he 


stammered. He felt foolish and un- 
certain. 
_ He 
The Wise Look 

The anger went away from her 
face. but something remained... a 
wise look that made her older, that 
made her suddenly like her mother 


“Don’t you know the police would 
call the shore patrol and the poor kid 
would be in real trouble? But it’s all 
right Lh Hixedit 

“What do you mean, fixed it?” 

Patricia sat on the arm of 
white leather chair and swung 
leg. The sparkle had come 
her eyes. 

“When I ran up the drive I almost 
fell cver him. I went back to the 
end of our street and waited till fou 
sailors came along. and I whistled 
and crooked my finger like this.” 
Hardy had not known she could look 
like that, “and ran back down the 
street. They followed me.”’ her eyes 
twinkled, “right into the drive, and 
then I stopped by the sailor and said 
‘Look. do something about this be 
fore the M.P.’s catch up with him’ 
and they looked sort of silly and 
picked him up and carried him oft 
So that was all there was to it.” 

Hardy could not think of anything 
to say. He felt elderly. His apart 
ment was stuffy and inconvenient 
and the rugs and prints were phony 
He heard voices outside in the drive 

“That must be the police.” Patricia 
said gently. She was watching him, 
not maliciously, but with a sort of 
kindly curiosity, a cool blonde 
stranger, waiting to what he 
would do about it. 
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nor of Ontario and Mrs. Lawson 
will be guests of honor at the 48th 
Highlanders’ Ball, an event of Fri 
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You'll believe in Santa Claus, too, when you see these 


delightful " that carry with them 
much cheer for the whole year. 


little gifts” 


Merry Christmas Stocking — a holly-topped cellophane 
box encases a darling red velvet Santa's Boot which 
holds a dram of Blue Grass Perfume... 
2.50; two drams 4.50. 


Precious Perfumes — made of rare essentia! oils and flower 
essences ... compounded expertly, packed delightfully in 
triangular one dram bottles... “It's You’ 3.00 and 9.00; 


Blue Grass and White Orchid 2.00; Night and Day 2.25. 


Fluffy Milk Bath Petal Wafers — created to let every 
woman relax, joyfully, and absorb 


. 12 wafers in a tube... 


oveliness 
2.00. 


in her tub 


Lucite Lip Pencil—\et your Christmas wishes be remembered 
every time she applies her make-up... 2.50. 
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Exclusive Style 


Solid mahogany or 
( hippendale design. 
the graceful legs with hand-carved claw 
provide the individuality and dignity 
Lionel Rawlinson Masterpiece. 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


Designers and Makers of Fine Furniture 
647-649 YONGE STREET TORONTO 
Est. 1883 


and Enduring Beauly 


walnut semi-knee-hole desk in 
The gleaming tones of the wood, 
and ball feet 


found in every 
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dav, November 28. at the Royal York show has been arranged >) 

Hotel, Toronto. The Ball, always Women's ¢ OO « t ( 

gala of unusual social and fashion Art Gallery Prices otf - 

interegt, will be attended by many) and sculptures on \ ew W be From 

from distant points $25 to $100 and hie adn iss1on 
The works of Toronto painters charge of $1.00 will be refunded 

and seulptors will be on display dt Dic Ss purchase \ 

ing the afternoons and evemngs ©! also will be offered, the W Inne 

December 5 and 6 at Castle Frank receive a portrait Ske \ 

the residence of Lady Kemp Phe Torrance Newton 
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Hippocrates 


or Apol lo? 


By JOHN H. YOCOM 


YROBABLY no one in Canada has 

the career problem that To- 
ronto’s young Robert Graham _ soon 
must face. Now in his final yea 
Meads at the University of Toronto, 
he hasn't yet decided whether he 
will pursue a professional career of 
music or of medicine. 

With Robert Graham music is no 
mere hobby; he is one of Canada’s 
leading young violinists, good 
enough to have been soloist with the 
Toronto Symphony, the Chatauqua 
Symphony, the Duluth Symphony, 
the Detroit Symphony and the To- 
ronto Philharmonic. Last week as 
guest artist at the Pop concert he 
made his fourth appearance with the 
T.S.O. Paul Scherman conducted. 

Graham’‘s main contribution was 
the First Movement (Allegro) of 
Tschaikowsky’s popular and a bit 
hackneyed Concerto in D major for 
Violin and Orchestra. The young 
man showed himself a master of his 
instrument—a Nicholas Amati, inci- 
dentally, dated 1654. His tone, aside 
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OF MUSIC OF TORONTO 


WEDNESDAY 
FIVE OCLOCKS 


Seven One-Hour Concerts of Chamber Music 


FIRST CONCERT NOVEMBER 26 
PARLOW STRING QUARTET 


Quartet in E flat “The Harp” - - Beethoven 
Quartet in G Minor - - Debussy 
CONSERVATORY CONCERT HALL 
UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
AT COLLEGE STREET 
Season Ticket $6.06 Single Ticket $1.00 


icket 50c 
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‘Complete understanding” 
Unfailing taste’’ 
‘*Forceful dramatic impact’’ 
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from his precision and virtuosity in 
the rapid passages with which 
Tschaikowsky has peppered the 
work, Was conspicuous for its round- 
ness, its beauty and its exceptional 
delicacy. Excepting a little ragged- 
ness in the middle and an infrequent 
tone slip in the solo passage after 
it the rendition of the sweeping, ro- 
mantic themes made a rare gem of 
violin-listening. Scherman led _ the 
orchestra in a supporting role that 
amply contrasted or fortified, which- 
ever was needed, but which did not 
overplay the soloist until into the 
high-spirited and jolly conclusion. 

For one so young Robert Graham 
outstanding depth and 
range of interpretation. As he did 
when playing the Sibelius Violin 
Concerto in D last summer, last 
week in the Tschaikowsky he showed 
a capacity for artistic expression 
that is the gift of the few. But it 
was in the solo group of easy-to- 
take, sugar-coated, highly romantic 
bits the Gluck-Sarasate Melody, 
“Caprice Viennois,” de Falla’s “Rit- 
ual Fire Dance,” “Intermezzo,” sym- 
pathetically accompanied by com- 
petent Leo Barkin, that Graham’‘s 
delicate phrasing and warm floating 
tone got real delivery. And topping 
all his other capacities one showed 
here that must make the decision to 
follow Hippocrates or Apollo a 
real enigma: the ability to take the 
simplest melody and invest it with 
the quality of greatness. 

The rest of the program, by the 
way. consisted of orchestral requests, 
bulking largely in popular items, 
banalities and dullness. 

To correct an inadvertent omis- 
sion in the identification of Prof. 
Harry Adaskin of the University of 
British Columbia on this page last 
week, we hasten to note that he is 
read of the university's music de- 
partment. 

Early in the war. tall, ascetic- 
looking Witcld Malcuzynski, last 


possesses 


pupil of the late, great Paderewski, 
escaped from his native Poland to 
South America. One night Yehudi 
Menuhin heard him play in Monte- 
video and arranged for a New York 
debut. He has since appeared with 
almost every major symphony in the 








Gordon Hallett, talented Canadian 
pianist, who will be heard in re- 
cital in Eaton Auditorium, Nov. 27 
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Stanislaw Szpinalski, celebrated Po- 
lish pianist and one-time pupil of 
Paderewski, in a Toronto debut 
recital, Eaton Auditorium, Nov. 24. 


U.S. Last week Malcuzynski was 
guest artist at the T.S.O. subscrip- 
tion concert, playing Chopin's Con- 
certo No. 2 in F minor, Op. 21. Two 
difficulties inherent in the concerto 

a heavily ornamented piano part 
and a thin orchestration—were neat- 
ly overcome by pianist and orches- 
tra, with Sir Ernest MacMillan 
conducting. 

Malcuzynski has an_ astonishing 
facility in technique and a brilliant 
intensity of tone. He _ evidently 
learned his lessons well from the 
master. (Says Malcuzynski: “When 
I was with Paderewski, it always 
struck me as something magnificent 
that so great a master should be 
humble enough to continue element- 
ary practising.”) Furthermore, his 
knowledge of Chopin literature is so 
profound that he could extract an 
essence of emotion from the numer- 
ous figurations, the succession of 
rich phrases, and other elements of 
obvious showiness. Even so, we 
would more appreciate Malcuzynski 
in a recital of Chopin compositions 
than in this concerto. The T-.S.O. 
for its part, except for the occasion- 
al horn entrance, gave a fine per- 
formance. 


Polished Affairs 


The orchestra moved on to even 
higher levels of refinement in the 
Brahms’ First. Perhaps the least 
effective movement -—if one could be 
singled out— was the first. The in- 
troduction was stirring but the build- 
up to the allegro, while having the- 
matic symmetry and __ precision, 
lacked brilliance. Some contrasts did 
noi seem fully exploited. However, 
the second and third movements 
were polished affairs and the last 
was dazzling orchestral work. 

Handel's Concerto in G minor 
fer Oboe and Strings was played 
® 


with the T.S.O. first oboist, Perry 
Bauman, as the soloist. With all due 
respect to the way Mr. Bauman and 
the orchestra did almost everything 
the score demanded, the piece was 
quite unexciting. The oboe-strings 
dialogue in the first movement be- 
came nearly a routine. Despite in- 
teresting flashes in the last part of 
# 


the third movement, the themes, 
counterthemes and _ developments 
were compounded dullness. 

First concert of the “Wednesday 
Five O’Clocks” at the Royal Con. 
servatory of Music of Toronto con- 
cert hall will be given on Nov. 26 by 
the Parlow String Quartet. Due io 
an illness of its cellist, Isaac Mamott. 
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SYMPHONY 


HALL Ethel Stark, Conductor —70 Women Musicians 
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Evryanthe Overture Weber 
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For example, New 





CANADIAN DEPARTMENT HEADQUARTERS 
320 BAY STREET, TORONTO 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Only a life insurance program that is properly planned 


Do you have just life insurance, or do you have a 
definite life insurance program based on meeting actual 


York Life’s “*PLANNED 
SECURITY” Program, considers such important needs 
as a Clearance Fund to take care of outstanding debts; ¢ 
Readjustment Fund to help your family make the tran- 
sition to a new standard of living; an Educational Fund 
for your children; and a Life Income for your wife. 


These and other benefits can be assured 
under New York Life’s “PLANNED 
SECURITY” Program. See your New 
York Life representative, or write — 


TORONTO BRANCH: 
320 BAY STREET 


Other Branches 
in 
QUEBEC CITY 
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WINNIPEG 
VANCOUVER 
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it won’t FADE 
it won’t SHRINK 
but 


it will WEAR and WEAR 
and WASH and WASH! 


‘Viyella’ 


FLANNEL 


i Test Viyella Flannel for yourself. 
You will be delighted with dresses 
4 and children’s clothes made of 
4  Viyella, the original long wearing, 
4q shrink resisting colorfast fabric that 
3 washes and washes. 
“@ The British Fashion Fabric that Wears and Wears 
GUARANTEED WASHABLE & COLORFAST 
‘ LUX TESTED 


36” and 54” wide. At all leading stores or write 
Wm Hollins & Co. Ltd., 266 King St. W., Toronto 





Marion 
her chair 


reached over the arm of 
to pick some threads off 
the rug. ‘They look very much the 
same,” she answered. 
“That’s what I intended,”’ 
complacently. 
vey her work, 


Ellen said 
She stood back to sur- 
then sat down for a 
few minutes’ rest. “I bet you 
wouldn’t guess,” she said, glancing 
around her livingroom, “that this 
room is an example of artistic per- 
fection?” 

“It hadn’t occurred to me,” 
admitted. 

“You are thinking,” Ellen pursued, 
“that it looks like somebody’s attic, or 
a second-hand furniture store?” 

“Well... .” Marion temporized. 

“T thought so too, parvicularly after 


Marion 


I saw Mrs. Thorpe-Brown’s new 
livingroom. It’s contemporary mo- 
dern. She’s replaced all her old 


furniture with toasted mahogany, set 
in soft shades of grey, rose and beige. 
She was greatly intrigued by the 
scope offered by my livingroom. She 
wanted to help me to remodel it.” 

“IT suppose Henry objected?” 

“Not at all. Henry was most co 
operative. ‘Go right ahead,’ he told 
me. ‘so long as you don't interfere 
with my desk and the red chair that 
sags and the gooseneck lamp and that 
green hassock I put my feet on.’ 

“ “But, Henry.’ I said, ‘those old 
things would spoil everything! We’ve 
got to get rid of them! We've got to 
concentrate on continuity and _ bal- 
ance!’ 

““T see your point,’ 
ted. ‘Then your piano will have to 
go, too. A relic of the Victorian era 
would hardly fit into a modern liv- 
ingroom.’ 

~ “I sul play on it; I 


Henry admit 


reminded 
him. 

*“ ‘And those three paintings you 
did at school. You may be proud of 
them, but they’re not quite—well 
suited to the new scheme.’ 

“ “Those paintings, Henry,’ 
‘are the best things I’ve done!’ 

“ ‘I heartily agree,’ Henry re- 
plied. “They have unique qualities 
that I value highly. But we wouldn't 


I said, 


’ 


want to ruin the room’s balance. We 
must be able to see our new living- 


room as perfect, just as we would see 
a beautiful woman as perfect whose 
clothes conformed in every detail 
with the newest fashions.’ 

‘I would see nothing of the kind,’ 
I retorted. ‘On the contrary, I’m 
naturally prejudiced against a woman 
who places too much importance on 
appearance. I judge her by her hu- 
man qualities, her personality com 
bined with her qualities of character.’ 

 SSOul?’ 
**You could call it that.’ 

‘That puts a new complexion on 
things, Henry admitted. ‘I must 
have got off the track somewhere. 
Where were we, anyway?’ 

“ ‘You were arguing me into getting 
rid of my piano and my paintings,’ I 
reminded him. ‘You seemed to think 


you would like to remodel this room. 
Henry,’ 
e 


I said, ‘I’m not going to let 


“He opened his paper and sat down 


in the red chair. ‘Ellen,’ he said, CLARA BERNHARDT 
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EXTRA COST and you have the finest clean 
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cleaning expert pressing free 
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make a top-quality Gibson job. Add to 
moth proof protection AT NO 
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The Life of 


Aunl Jane 


By ANDREW BELL 


I SUPPOSE some would say that 
Aunt Jane never really had a 
“life” She was number four in a 
family of eight, and she _ never 
married. All she did was tend a 
clever, very old matriarch of a mother 
until the very old lady died, and then 
settle down to grow old herself. For 
twenty odd yvears she grew older and 
older, though somehow she did not 
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When the frost is on the 
pumpkin and chilly winds 
whistle, stay snug and ~ 
warm the MONARCH way. 


Slip into a soft, woolly- 












warm MONARCH-KNIT 
sweater, and know. real, 


= 
cozy warmth. 2 / 


Smart MONARCH-KNIT 
sweaters are available for “7 
both men and women... 
in a wide range of pleas- 
ing colours, styles and 
patterns. See them at your 
favourite men’s or wo- 
men’s wear counter 


you'll like them, 


Famous for Quality — Foremost for Style 


Monarch-Knit 


THE MONARCH KNITTING COMPANY LIMITED 


DUNNVILLE DIVISION DUNNVILLE, ONTARIO 


Manufacturers of knitted ovter-wear, hosiery, hand-knitting yarns 





change greatly. recently, she too, 
passed away. 

That is about how, I imagine, people 
who went to her chill, melancholy 
funeral would have thought of the life 
of Aunt Jane. Yet what is “life” and 
what is ‘living’? If it is making a 
lot of money, or seeing all the world, 
or having a successful husband and 
children, perhaps it is right that Aunt 
Jane had no “‘life’. That would not 
be my definition. What would matter 
with me is whether during the short 
stop on this earth the individual has 
been true, really true, to that breath 
of God the Spirit within. So 
much about is imperfectly under 
your control: the sort of parents you 
have, the diseases that fix their fangs 
upon you, the whole utmosphere you 
are born into. But that spirit is yours 
to do with what you will, and because 
Aunt Jane was always transparently 
faithful to her simple, warm soul 
spirit, call it what you want I be- 
lieve she did have a real life, and in 
her own measure was fulfilled. 

From the cradle itself she was said 
to be plain. Certainly during the time 
I knew her she was: a tallish, angular 
woman, flat-chested, with a big Scotch 
nose, and a sallow, coarse complexion. 
In her vouth she had been called 
“Carrot Top” on account of her heavy, 
reddish mound of hair. Of all the 
indignities she met it was the only 
one that seemed to abide. Once, quite 
recently her hair had long since 
faded jokingly I called out: “Hello, 
Aunt Carrot Top”. Never shall I for- 
get the look she gave me in return, 
the stinging pain in her incredibly 
biue evyes—that set, uncomprehending 
stare of a child who in utter silence 
has been obliged to endure a grievous 
wrong 

That was the closest she ever came 
to complaint about the meagre tal- 
ents God had allotted her. That is 
partly why, for me, Aunt Jane was in 
her own way almost a remarkable 
person. 

Her mother was a sparkling, radi- 
ant little lady: evervone lavished af- 
fection on her The 


handsome, easy-mannered, popular 





fatner was 


All her sisters were beautiful, all the 


brothers clever There was no 

. . ] 4 + * } , + +h - + ] 
creat deal of money, bu he family 
was tne big Irog in tne Small puddle 
of a little, late nineteenth centur 


TP 
town, and Aunt Jane, like ReY Sisters, 
had a genteel 
1] ss 7 4 l i. 
TO a SO-¢ alled nice nisning scnoo 


These seeming advantages only made 





ler slender 





more apparent: at eighteen she was 
inarticulate child, the 


nanner o jokes and side- 





there is no question 
it in those days she could behave 
strangely! Once, for example, on the 
eve of a refained” gathering that 
| up, privately, 
she sheared all the icing off 
best cake and ate it ilone! The 
sisters, buzzing with beaux, 
concluded what should be her 
iti Aunt Jane was the clear choice 
to remain at home and care for the 
mother and father in their old age 
And thus it was: the other daugh- 
ters married, and the sons took up 
All went on their way 
Aunt Jane was left alone with the 


iging parents 


rood careers 


pyle once did she almost sidestep 
her dreamy, thankless lot. In 
Tr Y r t 


nineties just about the time 
she was thirty a man from the 
same town, a Dig loose-framed sort 
of a fellow, with tousled, coal-black 
jutted - forward 


tnigns negan to pay her court He 


nal! and Shigntly 


vas a gentle creature, devoid of pre- 
tension and ill-at-ease in company 
Yet in the warmth of his s!} admira- 

rainless spinster, all at once, 
seemed to bloom out nd become al- 
most another person Very quickly 
the couples knew they loved each 
ther . 
At first the family did not take the 
iffair seriously. The; 
any man having an honest love for 
the gauche, stumble-tongued Aunt 
Jane. As his attentions became more 


could not credit 


fervent, however, there were nasty 
comments within his hearing about 
social standing and the like. A sensi- 
tive individual of simple background, 
he endured the taunts as long as he 
could, then one awful, black night, in 
a fit of hopeless depression, he threw 
himself off a railway bridge and was 
instantly killed. 

For months Aunt Jane was incon- 
solable. Mechanically she would do 
the tasks expected of her and these 
done at once withdraw—anywhere— 
just so long as she might be alone. 
The woman who later slowly emerged 
from this unnatural kind of widow- 
hood was the woman I knew. All the 
passion that had ever been in her was 
forever gone. Irreverently, perhaps, 
I used to think of her as in the nature 
of an animal who had been merci- 
lessly and brutally neutered. For 
always she was completely domesti- 
cated, scarcely eager to cross the 
street, with no apparent resentment 
of her lot, nor any wish to change it. 
Patiently she tended the irascible old 
mother who lived on and on. 


YEOPLE of her own age had little 

appeal for her. With them she 
was ill-at-ease and distrait. Only with 
children did she burst into real life 
and appear carefree and happy. The 
affection was returned. Quite gen- 
uinely we liked to make Aunt Jane 
a partner in our games. Sometimes, 
even, we could cheat so she would 
win. The innccent triunmiph on that 
ugly, kind face was really more re- 
warding, more fun, than a perscnal 
vin. Seemingly unsuspecting, she 
would roughly hug one or more of us 
to her and chortling, exclaim: “So 
you can’t beat vour old Aunt Jane, 
eh! Well, I'd be ashamed if I were 
you.” Saying nothing, we would just 
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@ The marbled ware tea-pot 
illustrated below is an example 
of the fine English Pottery made 
by Thomas Whieldon (active 
1740-1780). Photograph by cour- 
tesy Royal Ontario Museum. 






























































































































Birthdays . . 


scissors. 
designs. 

Mirror 
Hair Brush 
Comb 


Nail File 


Powder Jar 


«Christmas... 
important gift occasions, provide an 
opportunity to start a dresser set by the 
gift of a single piece, such as a hair 
brush and comb, a mirror or, perhaps, 
a powder jar, nail file or manicure 


Manicure Scissors 


Stat a Dresser Set 
in iths Stewing 


. and other 


Birks offers a wide choice of lovely 


Prices for Lady Josephine 


24.00 
15.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
16.00 


Prices are subject to purchase tax 


BIRKS 


SILVERSMITHS 


Yonge at Temperance, Toronto 
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Three handsome-size cakes, long lasting 
because Roger & Gallet Soap is solid, 
hard, dry throughout. In a choice of 
famous fragrances, 


ROGER & GALLET 


PARIS — LONDON — SYDNEY — 
BUENOS AIRES ~— NEW YORK 


General Agent for Canada, J. Alfred 
Ouimet, 84 St. Paul St. E., Montreal 
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BRITISH IMPORTS 
SUITS .... SWEATERS 
TOPCOATS 
22 BLOOR ST. W. — 1 ADELAIDE ST. W. 
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GOURAUD 
The cream to use be- 
fore the evening dance, 
for a well-groomed and 
pleasing appearance. 

White, Flesh, Rachel, Sun-Tan 
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grin happily up at her. Then invari- 
ably, the excitement at its pitch, some 
superior adult, very stern, would call 
out: “Can’t you leave poor Aunt Jane 
in peace for a while?” The small, 
gay light inside her you could al- 
most hear it would snap off, and 
soon, mumbling an inaudible excuse, 
she would depart. 


WE WERE almost grown-up when 

the old matriarch, in her nineties 
decided she would die. One sultry eve- 
ning Aunt Jane, a strange importance 
in her voice, summoned us to the bed- 
side. So vivid is my impression that 
the event might have occurred yester- 
day, though at the time the affair 
seemed shadowy and unreal. Very 
quietly we filed into the warm room 
to say our adieus to the dying lady. 
The air was sweet with the scent of 
summer flowers coming through the 
open windows, and the old woman 
looked exactly as she had for many 
years, her snow-white hair white1 
even than the bank of clean pillows 
beneath her head. Aunt Jane sat at 
the side of the bed, her thin legs wide 
apart. 

Dragging out the sarne thoughts in 
different ways, we each said how we 
hoped our grandmother would soon 
feel better. Very formally, each in 
turn, we were told that we were good 
children, and that she loved us all. 
Then, as the last of us left, I heard 
her snap out: “Jane, ke*p your legs 
together. What will people think?” 
There was no sound of ar answer. 

The death of the old matriach did 
not, on the surface at any rate, 
greatly move Aunt Jane. Neither did 
she seem much saddened by the event, 
nor elated that at long last she might 
live rather more as she wished. She 
had the fat, sand-gray braid cut off 
from her head, and with a little 
money she had saved, took an even 
less well-off maiden lady on a trip 
to Florida. All the time she was gone 
there were hotel postcards marking 
with a neat “x” the precise room in 
which she had slept. Then, for her 
remaining years, she lived with us. 

It was hard to know to what de- 
gree during this period Aunt Jane 
was truly content. All of us were 
busy, and while we attempted as best 
we could to include her in our activi- 
ties, much of her time was spent 
alone. Certainly she never complained 
nor seemed to begrudge us our richer 
lives. Day after day she would sit 
in the warm sun of a window not do- 
ing much, just looking out like a very 
thin, old, marmalade cat seemingly 
quite resigned to her lot. Then, in 
the evening, rather apologetically, and 
prefacing the inquiry with: “It’s not 
just curiosity; I am really interested”, 
we would be asked for a report on our 
day's doings. So gentle she was, so 
guileless, that never did we resent her 
questions, and always we were glad 
to tell her what we had done. This 
seemed her greatest pleasure, this and 
giving totally impractical gifts. 


|) gobi can scarcely ever be pleas- 
ant. Still even death wears dif- 
ferent faces, some so much more in- 
human and cruel than others And 
for Aunt Jane whose flesh had 
been such a sad mockery all her life 

the mode of her dying was very 
brutal indeed. At first it was only 
a series of small pin-pricks, rheuma- 
tism, a diabetic tendency, a slight im- 
pairment in hearing Then, all at 
once, she began to shrink away before 
our eyes. Yet so unaware was she 
of any change, that only the strongest 
persuasion made her agree to go into 
hospital for examination. 

Not many days after we 
verdict. It was cancer 
cancer all through her. Nothing could 
be done. Powerless, we would have 
to wait, perhaps weeks, perhaps 
months, watching her slowly, pain- 
fully die. Aunt Jane, it was decided, 
would be told nothing. 

The return from the hospital was 
quite an event for her Back she 
came, almost gay, though her skin 


knew the 
hopeless 
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was ashen, and she was trembling. 
Happily, after dinner, she gave us an 
account of her stay. Not often could 
she bring news to the family, and joy- 
ously she spun out the tale 
detail of her experience. That was 
a nice hospital! The doctors and 
nurses had been charming, so friendly 
and gentle. The quiet bustle and 
drama of the place quite fascinated 
her Proudly she trumpeted out: 
“There is nothing wrong with me at 
all. I was only told to rest more.” 
That she twisted into a rueful sort 
of joke. “I know what you young 
scamps are thinking. Your poor old 
Aunt Jane couldn’t rest more if she 
did nothing else.’ In all this we 
feigned great interest, and so infec- 
tious was her child-like aura of tri- 
umph, that at its close I almost felt 
her story was the reality, and the 
medical report no more than an ugly 
dream. 

For the next few weeks she did not 
much alter. 
her window, 


every 


She just sat as usual at 
knitting, playing pa- 


tience, or more often simply follow- 
ing, with meticulous care, the 
mundane goings-on outside. Then 


one gray morning for the first time 


- she did not come downstairs. Dur- 
ing the previous night there had been 
great pain “flatulence”, she sup- 
posed. Sympathizing with her she 
agreed that perhaps it would be wise 
to spend the day in bed. 
did she leave her room 


Never again 


( NLY slowly did the end come 

though she never said so, we knew 
she was, nearly always, in suffering 
For long weeks there was a dismal 
procession of doctors, nurses, injec- 
tions of morphia. Late one afternoon 
I went to her bedside The pain 
streaks on her face were twisted and 
contorted by its hollows, and it was 
clear only the thinnest thread still 
held her to life. We chatted a while 
then, just as I was about to leave, 
She said in a matter of fact sort of 
tone: “I’m dying, you know.’ Vers 
vigorously I told her she was quits 
wrong. Never shall I forget her 
smiling answer “That is the first 
lie you have told me since’’——-and she 
paused a little —‘‘you used to cheat to 
let me win those games.”” Next morn- 
ing, during a moment when the nurse 


was out of her room, quite alone she 


Slipped away. 


The sun was pouring down on her 
as hurriedly we came to her bedside. 
Aunt Jane was gone, gone to her re- 
ward, but behind there was the fra- 
grant memory of a lady whose fidelity 
to her simple spirit would surely gain 
her a joyous crown in the heavenly 
kingdoms 


SONG FOR NOVEMBER 
TOW is come the time of rain, 
And fallen 
agaln 
Commend themselves to memory of 
things past; 
It could not last 
That 


leaves, that once 


brief 
farewell 
And soon, so soon, the 
Fades from our vision; yet 
The leaves will not allow us to 


forget, 


emblazoned 


beauty of 


spell 


But, passion of parting spent 
Bind Memory over with scent 
To discount their unreturning 
Sweet leaves wet with rain, 
Pungently dried in the sun, 
Acridly burning 

JANET MAIN 
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Garland hex with Marabou this Christmas 
She’ ll purr with delight at the sight of a marabou-fluffed rayon satin 


housecoat. Typical of the flattering and lovely lounging 


e 8 
apparel in ‘the imported Christmas collection at E ATO N S 
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Machinery Not Fuel Is 
Britains Real Need 


By JOHN L. MARSTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


Few people realize, says Mr. several weeks the industrial economy 
Marston, that Britain’s economic virtually broke down, 
crisis last winter and early spring With another winter now begin 
was caused not so much by lack ning, it is natural that there should 
of fuel but by a breakdown of be scme anxious searching for signs 
machinery. Certainly the scene of an impend:ng repetition of this 
‘ catastrophe. The effects of “last time 
could be transformed by - large are with us still, notably in the addi- 
increase in coal production—to tion of £200 million to the adverse 
be sent abroad in exchange for balance of trade due to exports lost 
food and raw materials — but Another such experience would finish 
huge capital expenditure is ne- the hopes of recovery which this 
cessary to bring the national ec- c suntry has cherished but never quite 
onomy to a modern level of ef- achieved since the end of the war. 
ficiency. Worn machinery, es- Tt is a platitude that coal is the life- 
pecially railroad and electrical blood of Britain’s economy it is well 
equipment, cannot meet the in- known that the deficiency of coal was 


a f d the immediate reason for last winter’s 
creasing strain of present de- breakdown. Therefore, efforts have 
mands. 


been made to build up a stock during 
Industry must have more capi- the favorable weather wherewith to 
tal even if it means greater aus- meet the extra demands of the winte1 
terity for some years to come The original production target for 
as otherwise production must 1947 has had to be amended, as out- 
decline. put has been disappointing, but 
nevertheless the stock figure has been 

reached and exceeded in a style which 

' is unusual in these times of short-fall. 
ling spring British industry The objective was 15 million tons by 
suffered one of the most disastrous the beginning of November, and this 


I ondon 


| ATE last winter and early in the 


»Y 
enst 





setbacks in memory. Over wide areas tctal was exceeded by more than a 
and for extensive periods electric million tons 

power was cut off; coal deliveries to This result seems to bear out the 
the factories were insufficient and un confidence of the authorities indicat- 
certain: raw materials were piled up — ed in their earlier announcement that 
in one place and unavailable in an industry would receive in the coming 
other. For a consecutive period of winter 23 per cent more coal than in 


fact it consumed last winter, If in 
the event there is not enough coal to 
fulfil this pledge it will be the domes- 
tic hearth, not the factory furnace, 
which goes short. 

On this reckoning there seems to 
be no serious danger of another 
breakdown, particularly since stocks 
at the electricity and gas works are 
much higher than a year ago. But 
the mere quantity of coal is not by 
any means the whole of the story. 

So much was said about coal last 
winter that it was not generally real- 
ized, even at home, that the crisis was 
caused fundamentally by a_break- 
down of machinery rather than by a 
shortage of fuel. Coal—hundreds of 
thousands of tons of it—was lying 
motionless and useless because the 
railways were incapable of moving it. 
And the electrical generating stations 
were still shedding load after normal 
deliveries of coal had been resumed. 


Not the Only Problem 


It is true enough that an upsurge 
of coal could transform the British 
scene. It would, for instance, enable 
this precious fuel to be loaded into 
ships and sent abroad for exchange 
into food and raw materials and a 
modicum of ‘‘inessentials’’. 

But coal is not Britain’s only prob- 
lem, and coal alone would be no guar- 
antee of recovery. Vast capital expen- 
diture is needed to bring the national 
economy up to a modern level of ef- 
ficiency—a level, admittedly, to which 
some countries do not seem even to 
aspire, while very few have reached it. 

Transport and power are the most 
insistent claimants for capital re- 
equipment, because so many indus- 
tries depend on them. The railway 
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in U.S. dollars lollars which we need urgently t recovery exports 
| countries concerned 

ns on USS a While for them. 
ringent. In ad Some Americans are fretting about the inflationary 
make effects of the recovery program on Europe itself. The 
irgument is that it will put billions of dollars worth 
)f American goods in the hands of European govern- 
I ments who will then sell those goods to their people 
roved by Congress, there appears to be little ground ind thereby accumulate huge stocks of cash which 


ng in Italy and Fran If Inanimous is that 
. y how the 


Our Part in European Recovery 


ar in 1939. But our price structure 
Recovery Program is much more vulnerable now. We are going to be 
fficial designation for the Mai given more money and more jobs just when the 
lf of the US., this untry wil plenitude of both is already giving us headaches. If 
U.S. dollars so much, it would be 
onomically healthier for us to be paid for these 
to Europe in imports from the 


even perhaps, if we had to wait 


ill be unable to refrain from spending on vote- 
such as food subsidies. This could 
t speedily. But one ines that a happen, but at present it seems unlikely since one 
1 the work 1 st e in tl Which Congressional opinion appears to be 
the U.S. must reserve the right to 
: governments receiving the goods 
spend the money they bring in. 


Problem of Supervision 


the chief beneficiaries should be Britain. A point To a State Department warning about the unwis 
: I DI t Ve} iom of U.S. interference in European internal affairs, 
0 Y 1m and its expenditures will Ymplement and i Democratic senator is reported to have replied: 
th ‘ ' t n i Let them eat sovereignty then, instead of our dollars, 
1ost needed. This fact is of great importance to if that’s the way they feel about it.’ But how will 
the U.S enforce a right to sit in judgment on expendi- 
tures, once it has parted with its goods? One answer 
might take actual ownership of all 
and turn it over to local govern- 
ments on approved projects only. But this might be 


\ . S ; Canada to9 much interference with local sovereignty, and 
gram Will dO much to nelp us out OF a U.S. disapproval of local projects would be certain 
é yur la tf mi ns of payment for essentia to create ill-will which would make ammunition for 

S t S vhict e ts { Russia 
therwis al} -( adi ufactures or items of Canada is closely concerned, of course, with all 
lanufacturing equipment that are not produced this, for on the development of the European Recov- 
here), those dollars will not be an unmixed blessing ery Program depend, first, whether we shall get 
for us. We might as well face the fact that they will U.S. dollars from this source and, second, the eco 
increase the upward pressure on o ice leve nomic health of Western Europe, both of which will 
Basically, this arises from the fact that our income significantly affect our own trade future. To do our 
be Increased by the wages expended to produce part in that program we shall have to increase our 
the goods while the goods themselves w 0 abroa production and decrease consumption, as indicated 
so will t S this itior purchasing from Ottawa this week. We are even to have a touch 
powe! of “austerity”. But implementation of the recovery 
This is. of course. no more than an extension of a prograrn will make that touch lighter than it would 


otherwise have been 








Whether the territory of Hawaii will become the 49th State of the U.S 
will be decided by the Hawaiian Statehood Bill, now awaiting action by 
Congress. This movement began in 1854 when the enlightened King 
Kamehameha 111, after repeated trouble with foreigners, proposed annex- 
ation by the U.S. but died before action was taken. Hawaii became a re- 
public in 1894, was annexed by U.S. by voluntary agreement in 1898, and 
given status of an incorporated territory in 1900. A 1940 plebiscite result. 
ed in a 2-1 vote of Hawaiians in favor of statehood.. Top picture shows 
Honolulu tuna-canning factory; below, a sugar-cane field. Sugar planta- 








tions employ 25,000 workers; production from 220,000 acres is 1,000,000 
tons yearly. Pineapple output of 20,000,000 cases annually forms 90 p:! 





cent of world supply. Plantation workers are world's best paid on yea! 
round basis. Lower picture shows sewing-class at a Honolulu schoo! 
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(Continued from page 34) 
system has been severely tried by the 
war, Which imposed tremendous 
:trains upon it while neither the ma- 

rials nor the labor were available 
yy normal maintenance. 
Electro-power plant has had to be 
imilarly neglected, and it, too, has 
»een called upon to bear—particularly 
ist winter—a much heavier load than 
rer before. Machinery of which a 
rge proportion needs_ replacing 
mply cannot meet the calls which 
viving industry makes upon it. 
What has been done, and is plan- 
d, to avoid another breakdown on 
ne capital side? Unfortunately, not 
ough. Accidents on the railways, 
grim reminder to the public from 
ne to time that all is not well, are 
creasing. The scarcity of wagons 
already such that the expanding 
itput of the iron and steel industries 
causing congestion at the works 
ther than accelerated activity in the 
consuming industries. Wages and con- 
ditions of work are no attraction to 
ihe men needed to bring the systems 
ip to full labor-strength, especially 
cn the footplate. 
The cut in national capital expen- 
diture does include the less-essential 


work on the railways—though little 
enough, in all conscience, has been 
done on essentials in the few months 
of breathing-space when a concerted 
effort might have prepared a sound 
basis for another troubled winter. 

In electricity the plans are health- 
ier, for they do envisage a steady ex- 
pansion to meet the current demand. 
But these plans are necessarily spread 
over a considerable period, and for the 
next year or two at least the demand 
for current will exceed the stations’ 
capacity to generate it. 

It is coming to be realized that re- 
sumption of peaceful living, in a 
country so closely involved as Britain 
was in war, is not only a matter of 
demobilizing the armed forces (which 
has been only partially Jone, anyway) 
and converting the factories from 
war-products to peace-products. There 
is a great deal of lost ground to be 
made up, the result of enforced ne- 
glect of assets as weil as_ physical 
destruction of assets in the war. 

For years the standard of living 
must be adapted to the need for more 
capital. It is arguable that still more 
austerity to make this capital avail- 
able would be preferable <o more, and 
worse, industrial breakdowns. 
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Shaft Deepening at San Antonio 
Will Provide Ten New Levels 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


| Y THE middle of 1948. San An- 

tonio Gold Mines — Manitoba’s 
outstanding gold producer—expects 
to be ready for a depth program on 
a block of 10 new levels. The large 
No. 4 internal shaft is now being 
deepened from the 2.400-foot horizon 
(16th) to a depth of 4,000 feet. It is 
proposed to first carry out explora- 
tion on the deepest of the new levels. 
1.500 feet below the present bottom 
horizon, and as diamond drilling, 
which reached a depth of 3,500 feet, 
showed no change in conditions 
there, the outlook for the downward 
continuation of the important ore 
structures appears highly promising. 


Adding to the confidence of the 
management in the depth possibili- 
ties of the mine is the major way 
in which the 16th level has opened 
up. Development of the orizons 
immediately above is also impres- 
Sive, with the 15th perhaps a little 
better. Several orebodies have com- 
bined lengths of well over 2.000 feet, 
across width running up to 60 feet, 
on the bottom level and the grade is 
above mine average. Two new ore- 
bodies have been located in the 
development advance to the east to 
the boundary with the controlled 
Forty-Four Mines. The big ore pro- 
ducer on the lower levels is the No. 
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50 vein and on the 16th floor has a 
length of 750 feet of continuous ore. 
The centre section is the widest and 
also the highest in grade. The up- 
ward extension of this orebody was 
picked up recently on the 11th level. 
but its length here is not expected 
to compare with the deeper floors. 
Due to the continued serious man- 
power shortage, San Antonio recent- 
ly has been treating only around 350 
tons daily, while mill capacity is 550 
tons. To get back to capacity the 
mine needs another 100 men. Oper- 
ating costs are higher at the present 
time, running around $7 per ton, of 
which about $2 is shaft sinking costs. 
In pre-war times costs used to be 
about $4.50 per ton, so it is apparent 
that when allowance is made for 
shaft sinking and development costs 
are not out of line. For the first 
nine months of the current year pro- 
duction amounted to $1,214,586 from 
109,982 tons of ore milled for an 
average recovery of $11.05 a ton. 
Operating profit for the period 
totalled $515,146. Average recovery 
this year has been $11.05 against 
$10.61 for the whole of 1946, although 
a higher price was secured for gold 
in the first half of last year. As the 
present shortage of labor has dras- 
tically reduced development ore re- 


720,000 tons, equivalent to 5% years’ 
supply at the recent scale of opera- 
tions. While the ore supply is satis- 
factory the management, neverthe- 
less, is desirous of expanding the 
rate of development to ascertain if 
the mine can handle a greater ton- 
nage. 

A number of outside properties 
are held by San Antonio Gold Mines 
It controls the Forty-Four Mines (18 
claims and 10 fractions) adjoining 
to the east. A length of about 3,000 
feet of favorable ground on this 
property awaits investigation. An 
interesting project, controlled by 
San Antonio, is Jeep Gold Mines 
situated 10 miles north east of the 
parent mine. A shaft has been put 
down 200 feet here and _ initial 
development at that depth has dis- 
closed some exceptionally rich ore. 
The first shoot exposed in the drift- 
ing shows a length of approximatels 
80 feet and grades better than three 


ounces across a width of 1.6 feet 
These results are even better than 
the surface sampling. The large 


group of 99 claims at Island Lake in 
northern Manitoba is being retained, 
but the company plans no immediate 
exploration or development program. 
Two prospecting parties were put in 
the field during the past season. San 





in 1934. To date production exceeds 
$20,500,000 and more than $5,500,000 
has been distributed in dividends. 

. 

An operating profit of 
before depreciation, is reported by 
Canadian Malartic Gold Mines for 
the quarter ending September 30, a 
decline of $20,272 from the preced- 
ing three months. The reduction in 
profits was mainly due to the loss 
of income resulting from milling 
being suspended for several days to 
permit necessary repairs to the mine 
headframe. As _ previously pointed 
out in this column it has been de- 
cided to increase the mill equipment 
to treat 1,200 tons daily. The neces- 
sary plant has been ordered and 


(Continued on page 40) 
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serves can again be expected to de- Antonio was incorporated in 1931, Bronches at Vancouver. Saskatoon 
cline this year. At the beginning of commenced milling the following Winnipeg and ih cial 
1947 reserves were calculated at year and initiated dividend payments uid 
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You can PULL at least twice the 
load your truck is designed to 
CARRY and save these 3 ways: 


P| With Trailers on the job you can double your loads. 
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costs are lower, since one trip can do the work of two 
or more. 


maintain branch offices in Montreal, Winni- 
peg and Vancouver and Field Offices in 
London, Hamilton, Ottawa, Port Arthur, 
Regina and Calgary. 2 


Through these offices, Agents and Brokers 
can secure for their clients immediate 3 
advice and assistance in writing policies, 

settling claims, advice on loss prevention 


One truck is cheaper to replace than two—and your 
Fruehauf will outlast several trucks. 














When you adopt the modern, flexible Trailer method of 
hauling, your trucks work and earn constantly. Only the 
and other matters that may arise in con- Trailers (the “detachable bodies ) need be left standing 


nection with Fire, Marine and Casualty for loading and unloading. Thus, trucks do more work. 
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& qo" WITH THE “SHUTTLE SYSTEM” 


Only with Trailers can you save like this. One 
Trailer is left at the loading point, onother at 
the unloading point, while the truck is enroute 
with a third. Thus, your truck needs never be 
idle—service is improved and delivery costs cut. 
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A. E. AMES & CO. 


LIMITED 
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Vancouver, Victoria, New York, London, Bng 


GOLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 















































Investment Experience 


and Service 


We offer an investment service based 
upon over a quarter century of ex- 
perience in marketing Canadian 
Government, Municipal and Corpora- 
tion Securities. 


Our experience. knowledge and facili- 
ties are cordially extended to both 
small and large investors who desire 
careful attention to their investment 


requirements, 


McLeop, Youn, Weir & COMPANY 


Metropolitan Building 
Toronto 


Telephone: Elgin 0161 


LIMITED 


» 


ana Neu 


Telephone: Harbour 4261 


276 St. James Street West 
Montreal 


E. V.S., Portage la Prairie, Man. 
The larger volume of business that 
BRITISH AMERICAN OIL CO, 
LTD., is enjoying as the result of 
the increased demand for petroleum 
products is being reflected in its 
earnings, states W. K. Whiteford, 
president. Thus for the eight months 
ended Aug. 31, 1947, earnings from 
Canadian operations, after provi- 
sion for income taxes, are estimated 
at approximately $3,225,000 or the 
equivalent of $1.16 per share common 
as compared with a net of $3,319,572 
or $1.20 per share for the full year 
ended Dec. 31, 1946, which was the 
best reported since 1939. In addition 
the 1946 net profit of the United 
States subsidiaries was equivalent to 
56 cents per share on the parent com- 
pany’s common stock, making a to- 
tal of $1.86 per share for the com- 
bined Canadian-American operations. 
For the first eight months of 1947, 
the .earnings of the American sub- 
sidiary companies showed an appre- 
ciable increase over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. To meet the 
increased demand for its products, 
the company is undertaking the larg 
est expansion program in its history 
and the enlargement of refining ca- 
pacity is already under way. 

L.H.C., Pembroke, Ont.—It will be 
necessary for MARBENOR MAL- 
ARTIC MINES to secure additional 
funds before shaft sinking can be 
undertaken. The company at the 
end of June had current assets of 
$17.068 and current liabilities of $710 
At the recent annual meeting it was 
decided to have the directors consult 
with a committee of shareholders 
before committing the company to 

ny agreement for the balance of the 
unissued stock. Shaft sinking has 
been recommended by Dr. E. A. Gor- 
anson. consulting geologist. but in 
the meantime diamond drilling has 


commenced on three holes to 
explore three areas not previously 
tested. one of which may be the 
source of the large chunk of float 
containing high gold values found 
several years ago. Less than half 
the property has been explored by 
diamond drilling, which work indi- 
cated three parallel shoots. The 
first was 500 feet in length, 3.6 feet 
wide, with a cut average of 0.53 0z., 
the second, 100 feet south, 400 feet 
long, 4.0 feet wide with a grade of 
0.227 oz., and the third, about 100 
feet south again, 400 feet long, 10.8 
feet wide and a grade of 0.364 oz. 
R.L.F., Huntingdon, Que.—Sales of 
REITMAN’S (CANADA) LTD. for 
the nine months ended Sept. 30, 1947, 
recorded an increase of 40 per cent 
over the similar period of 1946, and 
net profits amounted to $86,000. 
Such earnings covered dividend re 
quirements on the 5 per cent pre 
ferred stock, $20 par, five times and 
were equal to $1.15 per share on the 
common. In 1946 common earned 
97 cents a share. This fall an 
additional store was opened in 
Hull. Que.. and another unit in 
Kingston, Ont., will open for busi- 
ness on Dec. 1, bringing the total 
number of stores in operation to 26. 
W.L.C., Yorkton, Sask.—Yes, the 
financial position of ELDER MINES 
LTD. is a favorable one, The mine 
is operating at a substantial profit 
and the company’s” treasury is 
steadily improving. There is already 
an excess of $150,000 in cash and over 
300,000 shares still remain unissued 
Until recently options on the treas- 
ury shares were held by local 
interests, who paid into the company 
$65,000 for 65,000 shares of stock at 
$1 per share. The balance of the 
options were at $1 and $1.15, but due 
to the unfavorable market conditions 
existing at the present time, the 
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THE LONG-TERM N.Y. STOCK MARKET TREND (which dominates 
Canadian prices): While the decline of the last half of last year went 
some distance toward discounting maladjustments in the economic 
picture, evidence is lacking that a point of fundamental turnabout has 
yet been reached. The N.Y. market, irregularly upward since May, 
having recently experienced difficulty in moving above the July peaks, 
is now testing the late September support points, decisive penetration 
of which by both averages would confirm the intermediate trend as 
downward. 


Sinee the October peak of 51.19 and 185.29 on the rail and industrial 
averages, prices have been in a slow but persistent decline, with the 
rail average now fractionally under its trading range of the past four 
months, the industrial average about midway in its range of the same 
period. While it is yet too early to say that another test of the October 
peaks will not be attempted, the market's action, in the face of the 
very favorable earnings and dividend news of recent weeks, cannot 
be read as a favorable omen for those bullishly inclined. 

Meanwhile, as coneerns our last week’s discussion regarding the 
earnings picture, we quote a recent excerpt from the Financial Times 
(London) as to eurrent American pessimism over good earnings: 

American industry now has a very high ‘break-even’ point below 
which profits could disappear. For instance, the steel industry’s ‘pay 
point’ is now estimated at around 8&0 per cent; ten years ago it was 
nearer 50 per cent. This is because wages and raw materials are up 
much more than selling prices for industrial products. Currently, in- 
dustry is making high profits because it is running as close to capacity 
(in an unprecedentedly prolonged sellers’ market) as the available 
manpower, materials and machinery will allow. But these high earnings 
could quickly sink, in case of even a mild ‘recession’, into red ink as 
deep as formerly appeared during real depression.” 
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Peace of mind depends largel: 
on planning what you Can say 
and saving what you plan. That’ 
“budgeting.” Open a Canad 
Permanent savings account. Regi 
lar deposits should be part of you 
plan. 2% paid on savings. With 
drawals by cheque. 
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Head Office: 320 Bay St., Toronto 
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MINES LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 


DIVIDEND NO. 25 
NOTICE is hereby given that a di 
of one Cent per share has hee 
the Directors of Moneta Pore 
Limited (No Personal Liability) 
n Canadian funds on December 15tt 
to Shareholders of record November 
947 
By order of the Board 

H. B. CLEARIHUE 

Secretary-Tre 

Toronto, Ontario, 
November 13tl 1947 
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Toiletries in the Dunhill 
tradition, subtly fragranced, 
superbly packaged, supremely 
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Cologne in Spiral bottles, 
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financing interests decided not to 
exercise these. Elder Mines is now 
in a position to ship between 9,000 
and 10,000 tons of ore per month to 
the Noranda smelter, J. C. Elder, 
president states, and points out that 
When the shipments reach _ this 
figure, a very substantial profit over 
and above the present figures, should 
be realized. September shipments 
to the Noranda smelter were 7,138.7 
dry tons, but ore treated by the 
smelter totalled 6,696.6 dry tons 
Which resulted in a net production 
of $32,769. During the period, broken 
ore reserves were increased by ap- 
proximately 1,850 tons. All necessary 
construction for present require- 
ments has been completed, and the 
second compressor has been in opera- 
tion for some time. 

D. N. R., Montreal, Que. 
BERLY-CLARK CORP 


KIM - 
had net sales 


in the year 1946 of $66,376,574, an 
increase of 16.7 per cent over the 
previous year. Consolidated net in 
come, after all charges and afte 
deducting regular dividends to pre- 
ferred stockholders, amounted to 
$3,776,615, or $3.15 per share on 1,- 


999,520 shares of common stock out- 


standing at the year-end. For the 
year 1945 earnings on the 599,760 


shares then outstanding amounted to 
$3.31 per share. This was before the 
2-for-1 split of common stock made 
in August, 1946. Therefore, the equiv- 
alent earnings in 1945 on 1,199,520 
shares would be $1.65 per share. Net 
working capital at Dee. 31, 1946, 
amounted to $16,936,948, as compared 


135, an increase of $2,737,513 over the 
previous year. This substantial in- 
crease reflects the requirement ot 
company’s increasing production and 
also the higher cost of materials and 


supplies. Practically all inventories 
represent only a 12 weeks’ supply. 
Current liabilities of $7,286,310 rep 
resent the usual current items due 
and payable within one year 
H.M.L., Oshawa, Ont.—An_ oper- 
ating profit is now being made 


by CONSOLIDATED BEATTIE 
MINES. I understand that in July 
revenue met operating costs for the 
first time since milling resumed in 
1946 following a shutdown of several 
years due to a disastrous and expen- 
sive cave-in. Output in July was 
valued at over $94,000, while the 
following month it was $110,000. 
Value of output continued to climb 
and in September was approximately 
$117,000 and last month production 
is estimated to have a value of $145, 
000. It is anticipated the present out 
put can be maintained. to 900 
tons daily are being milled and given 
more manpower the tonnage could 
be increased materially, I believe. 


Close 


Of the tonnage treated 600 tons are 
coming from the Donchester work- 
ings and 300 tons from the “A” ore- 


body. Surface drilling is reported 
finding new ore in the Beattie North 
“A” zone. A number of surface drill 
holes have indicated a length of new 
ore in which the average grade ap- 
pears to be in the neighborhood of 
0.18 oz. to 0.20 oz. gold per ton, which 
is profitable ore at Beattie. One hole 





With $16.776,684 at Dec. 31, 1945. an late last month returned an intersec 
increase of $160,264. Inventories at tion of 0.18 oz. gold across a width 
the end of 1946 aggregated $11,753, of 14.5 feet. 
Th kA I 
e Stock Appraiser 
By W. GRANT THOMSON 
UCCESSFUL investment depends on knowing two things: (1) What 
to buy (or sell) (2) When to buy (or sell). The Stock Appraiser— 
a study of Canadian stock habits—answers the first question. An In- 


advance or decline with the 


twice or three times as great. 

The STOCK APPRAISER di- 
vides stocks into three Groups ac- 
cording to their normal velocity 
in relation to the Averages. 


GROUP ‘‘A”’ 
GROUP ‘‘B’’ 
GROUP “‘C’’— 


Investment Stocks 


Speculations 


stocks 


market-place. 





vestment Formula provides a definite plan for the second 

All active and well distributed stocks (with a few minor exceptions) 
Averages. 
stocks do not normally move as fast as the averages, while on the other 
hand the very speculative issues have a 


Speculative Investments 2. 


A stock rated as Favorable has considerably more attraction than 
one with a lower rating, but it is imperative that purchases be made, 
even of stocks rated Favorable, with due regard to timing because few 
will go against the trend of the Averages. 

The Investment Index is the average yield of all stocks expressed as 
a percentage of the yield of any stock, thus showing at a 
relative investment value placed on it by the “bloodless verdict of 


LARE SHORE MINES LIMITED 


The better grade investment 


relative velocity more than 
The Factors affecting the longer 
term movements of a company’s 
shares are ascertained from a 
study of their normal habits. Pre- 
dominant Factors are shown as: 
1. FAVORABLE 
AVERAGE or 
3. UNATTRACTIVE 


the 
the 


glance 





PRICE 31 Oct. 47 $14.87 Averages Lake Shore 
YIELD 4.9°/. Last 1 month Down 2.1°. Down 2° 
GROUP . _ Last 12 months Up 12.9°/, Up 6.2° 
INVESTMENT INDEX - 102 1942-46 range Up 193.6° Up 314.0° 
RATING Average 1946-47 range Down 37.9° Down 48.0 
| aaa taaceae 4 
59¢ 
are RATIO SCALE YEARLY MOVEMENT CHART 
Paes eee ~o 
45 ik: oe in 
~~ 4, 


LAKE SHORE GOLD 


4 rising inve 


stment index 








1937 1938 193y 1940 1941 1942 1943 944 1945 4.6 
SUMMARY: On two oceasions within the past 12 months we have Men- 
tioned that the long term trend in Lake Shore was still down and 
consequently, we have not been atiracted to the shares of this company 
As a matter of fact, relative velocity figures as far back as 1938-1939 
gave very Clear indications of a not very profitable tuture despite 
glowing write-ups that were then appearing as a result ol was it not 
a $5.00 annual dividend at that time? 

However some months ago a comparison of the relative ovements 
of Hollinger and Lake Shore showed most remarkable imilarity it 
gains and losses 

More recérithy a rather significant uptrend in the Investment Index 
has been noted. It has risen from S2 last December to the current 102 
Readers are not expected to place implicit faith in the investment index 
but on the other hand, they should not ignore this taetual representa- 
tion of investor confidence. In view of this development We be lieve it 
would be reasonable to expect Lake Shore to do as Well as the average 
vold stock in the event of a general advance in the gold averages Lake 
Shore is therefore now given an Average rating 
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ABOUT INSURAN CE values, especially during the earlier from the agents of the regular com- _ sires as to the kind of protection and tio 
years of the policy, and that, in panies. method of premium payment, and m6 
eneral, eople find the savings Without the services of agents, his financial situation. There ma ; 
& ji ini ‘ ; ; ‘ y. tint 
e banks a convenient place to pay _ life insurance on the savings bank too, be complicated questions as to oor 
Spread of Insurance Protection their insurance premiums, and have. plan or any other plan is bound to’ optional modes of settlement, clean. ee 
reason to believe in the safety of have only a very limited growth up funds, mortgage indebtedness, and : se 
R ° ) > é A ' their savings bank. wherever it is tried. Persuasion is other problems. 2 
equires ervices @ gen Ss He also claims that the proportion _ still needed in the great majority of . hee 
of policyholders who allow their cases to induce individuals to obtain — 
By GEORGE GILBERT savings bank insurance to lapse is the kind of protection they need for Inquiries fe 
very low as compared with the pro- the protection of themselves and te 
Experience over a lengthy period people who need the protection of life portion of lapses among the policy- their families. As insurance is Editor, About Insurance: eee 
has made it abundantly clear insurance would fail to buy it. holders of the regular companies. voluntary, and as insurance needs Can you explain what the differ. e 
rm. 3 Pn » , rar ¢c 7aYr Fae “ 7 a m ~ y s e ° 
that very few people buy life in- This has been proved over and over He says: _ The fact that regular are variable, there must be insurance ene js, if any, between a contingent 
surance except upon the solici- again by experience, although some insurance is sold, often with high planning and servicing. beneficiary and a contingent payee ae 
tati f an agent, and that ef- earnest and sincere persons have pressure tactics, while savings bank Individual contact with likely pros-  ynqer a life insurance policy? Woulc ae 
pasrigety il sah md ance over believed that by selling life insurance insurance is bought by persons who pects must be effected, so that the not ag contingent beneficiary, «nce eee 
forts to sell li " TT i: 1 over the counter or through the know what they want and think they various insurance plans will be jamed, automatically become the 4 
the counter or t roug e pore mails. instead of through agents, can afford to keep it undoubtedly brought to their attention and ex- contingent payee and retain full case 
have either failed or have only such a saving in cost could be brought accounts in large part for the reten- plained in order that the one best rights in the policy and its proceeds? fe 
met with limited success. about that people in large numbers _ tion of a much greater proportion of fitted to meet the requirements will _LR.M.. Kitchener. Ont hor 
Without the services of agents, would be glad to avail themselves savings bank policies.” be selected. pcre ; a 
life insurance on the savings of the opportunity to buy this lower Paradoxically, however, the author Even after these benefits have been In the case of an income poiicy gure 
bank or any other plan is bound price insurance without solicitation. points to the fact that the chief recognized, it is often by no means’ which provides in its terms for jay. ting 
to have only a very restricted weakness of savings bank life a simple matter to settle upon a _ ments for a fixed number of years, Onli 
growth wherever it is tried, as Selling Without Agents insurance arises from what he re- Plan of insurance, as account must the policy provides that the contin. cont 
persuasion is still needed to in- gards as its greatest strength—the be taken of the individual’s family gent beneficiary shall become the cont 
duce individuals to take out the One such person was Louis D. lack of a sales organization. He responsibilities, his age and that of contingent payee. But in the case of have 
insurance they require for the Brandeis, later Justice of the U. S. admits that working class families, his dependents, if any, also his de- a policy to be settled through «lec. he 
; Supreme Court, who more than for whom the insurance is especially e as the 
protection of themselves and eaters Se > ie ae eo 
ate Semitt forty years ago conceived the idea beneficial have for the most part A bil ee IC ny | be t 
their families. of selling life insurance over the failed to take advantage of this LOT O ES at enere! ™ dsuaity IASUrance polic 
i HAS been repeatedly demon- counter through the mutual savings cheap over-the-counter insurance, elect 
strated that insurance on a_ banks. At that time In the United and that even today many more such chile 
voluntarv basis cannot be developed States the scandals involving some _ families are buying “high cost” will 
or distributed on any extensive scale of the biggest life companies had industrial insurance than are pur- Fire and Allied “UALTY COMPAN Y “THE SAFETY less 
without the services of agents. cast a shadow over the business, and chasing insurance from the savings Lines Written in 1S ” r ia MINDED tinge 
Although to the casual observer he felt that the best method of meet- banks. Associated Companies gency Inquiries Invite COMPANY” bene 
there mav appear to be no reason. ing and increasing the demand for He states: “We are forced to con- eet ee ee ete ee eee ee eS ee = 
why life insurance, for instance, life insurance Was not eloquent and clude that a great many people Edit 
should not be sold successfully over persistent persuasion, but. as in the simply have not enough foresight to THE Wi 
the counter or through the mails if case of other necessities of lite, lik€ walk into a savings bank and buy f a co 
well advertised, the fact is that small groceries, was to furnish a good over-the-counter insurance .. . They ‘ 0 Insui 
attempts to carry on a life insurance article at low price. need an agent, a payroll deduction to w 
undertaking by such means have so In a pamphlet by Maxwell S._ plan, or some other device to compel on Coe en ew on ere ee cen, mae) if it 
far produced but insignificant re Stewart. “Buying Your Own In-_ them io take the most elementary AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES ment 
“Se litt] = ffee 1 surance.” (Public Affairs Committee, recaution for the protection of their lie 
sults with little oO! no ettfect upor surance, (Pu lic a Tt . a 4 ‘lie rs p IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA alan 
the total volume of life insurance Inc., New York, 20c) the author amillles. been 
in fap claims that “nearly forty years of ¢ WN ““ A E. D. GOODERHAM, President A. W. EASTMURE, Managing Director sure 
At the end of 1946 the grand total experience in Massachusetts and a fi eed the gent sural 
f life insurance in force in Canada briefer time in New York and Con- This would seem to make it plain THE ESTABLISHED (S06 busin 
in Dominion and Provincial licensed necticut have amply confirmed the - that it availeth little to take steps to 
life insurance companies and fra chief advantages of savings bank reduce the cost of insurance to the Cu 
ternal societies was $11.509,937.812, insurance which Justice Brandeis public by the elimination of the with 
and by far the greater part of this foresaw.” But he adds that it is agent and his commission, if after consi 
insurance was sold to the policy doubtful W hether it will ever replace the agent has ceased from troubling # at Hi 
holders by agents employed by the “high-cost” industrial insurance as_ the public still decline to buy this 4 corpo 
regular insurance companies. From Justice Brandeis had hoped over-the-counter insurance, to any in Ig 
1 social standpoint. it is generally While he claims that this form of large extent and persist in purchas- A PROGRESSIVE C NADIAN C0 PANY Cana 
recognized that as wide a distribution Insurance is considerabls cneape!r ing the great bulk of their protection since 
of life insurance as practicable should than that offered by the regular licens 
be effected, because a society well companies, he also points out that depos 
protected in this way against the the amount saved by buying ove1 ( SY ment 
hazard of insecurity Is apt to be a the countel rather than from an tectia 
relatively stable one The reason igent varies with different policies thi Q 
why the services of agents are and in different states. The claim S/ ad y H. Cc : sates 
necessary to effect such a distribu is also made that the savings banks lou Ou ave Omp e e Mon [ 
tion is that, left to themselves, most provide more liberal cash and loan a rs : 
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tion of one or more of the optional 
modes of settlement, there is a dis- 
tinet difference between the contin- 
gent beneficiary and the contingent 
payee. A contingent beneficiary is 


‘named in the application or by sub- 


sequent declaration, and becomes the 
eneficiary of the policy automatical- 
y if the original beneficiary dies 
while the insured is still living. A 
mtingent payee is named in an 
election of a mode of settlement, 
id automatically becomes entitled 
reccive. in accordance with the 
terms of the election, any remaining 
ivments under the settlement if the 
iginal beneficiary dies after the 
ith of the insured. Except in the 
case of the policy first mentioned, it 
is not possible for a_ contingent 
beneficiary to become a contingent 
yee automatically. Once the in- 
sured dies, the interest of the con- 
tingent beneficiary ceases entirely. 
Only if the person who is named 
contingent beneficiary is also named 
contingent payee will he continue to 
have an interest in the proceeds of 
the policy. It is not necessary that 
the contingent beneficiary shall also 
be the contingent payee. But when a 
policyholder desires by an income 
election to provide for his wife and 
children against any contingency, he 
will not be doing a complete job un- 
less he names his children as con- 
tingent payees as well as contingent 
beneficiaries. 
e 


Editor, About Insurance: 


Would you kindly let me know if 
company called the Cuna Mutual 
Insurance Society is regularly licensed 
to write life insurance in Canada, and 
if it has a deposit with the Govern- 
ment here for the protection of Cana- 
dian policyholders. How long has it 
been in business and is it safe to in- 
sure With, particularly for group in- 
surance? What is the extent of the 
business it transacts in Canada? 
S.F.J., Winnipeg, Man. 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Society, 
with head office at Madison, Wis- 
consin, and chief agency in Canada 
at Hamilton, Ont., was organized, in- 
corporated and commenced business 
in 1935, and has been operating in 
Canada 


under Dominion registry 
since Nov. 1. 1942. It is regularly 


licensed in this country and has a 
ieposit cf $103,530 with the Govern- 
ment at Ottawa for the exclusive pro- 
tection of Canadian policyholders. At 
the end of 1946 its assets in Canada 

nounted to $166,040, while its total 
ilities in this country were $118.- 
243 showing an excess of assets in 
Canada over liabilities of $47,797, Its 
income in Canada in 1946 was $155.- 
‘05 and its disbursements, $77,699, of 
Which $67,072 consisted of payments 
0 policyholders and beneficiaries. Its 
new ordinary business in Canada last 


yi amounted to $708,831 and its 
n group business totalled $1,041.- 
iso, and at the end of the year its 


lary business in force in this 
country amounted to $1,542,079, while 
| ‘roup insurance in force here 
totalled $17,433,317. The company 
Operates on the legal reserve system, 
Ss safe to insure with for ordinary 
group insurance. 





H. P. THORNHILL A. M. CAMPBELL 


H. P. Thornhill has be2n named Second Vice-President of the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada, while A. M. Campbell, F. J. Cunningham, and J. A. McAllister 
have been promoted to Assistant General Managers, according to an announcement 
made by Arthur B. Wood, President, following a meeting of the Board of Directors. 
Mr. Thornhill, who now becomes Second Vice-President and Treasurer, has been 
associated with the Sun Lite of Canada for more than 24 years, and has held the post of 
Treasurer since June 1946. He is a Past President of the Dominion Mortgage and 
Investment Association. Alistair M. Campbell, F.I.A., F.A.S., now appointed Assistant 
General Manager and Actuary, joined the Sun Life in 1928, became Assistant Actuary in 
1934, and Actuary in April 1946. At the beginning of the war, he was loaned to the 








F. J. CUNNINGHAM J. A. McALLISTER 


Foreign Exchange Control Board of the Dominion Government to organize an insurance 
branch. He is now President of the Canadian Association of Actuaries. F. J. Cun- 
ningham, F.A.S., who becomes Assistant General Manager and Secretary, began his Sun 
Life career in 1922, was named Assistant Actuary in 1934 and Secretary in 1938. He 
is the present President of the Montreal Board of Trade. J. A. McAllister, who has been 
named Assistant General Manager and Director of Agencies, joined the Sun Life in 
1924 as an agent in Edmonton, became in turn Inspector of Agencies, Superintendent, 
and in 1944, Director of the Company’s worldwide agency forces. He is Past President 
of the Life Agency Officers Association; Past Chairman, C.L.I.O.A. (Agency Section) 
and is on the Board of the Life Insurance Agency Management Association. 
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YES, it is just twenty-four years since I.A.C. 
opened its first office. Small was the begin- 


ning, modest the premises. 

Today, I.A.C. has offices in more than 
50 Canadian cities. From coast to coast in 
Canada, you can never be far away from an 


LA.C. office. 
The remarkable growth of this all- 


Canadian Company is striking testimony to 
the usefulness of I.A.C. services, which in- 
clude the financing of dealer inventories and 
consumer purchases. 

Whatever you may wish to purchase— 
car, plane, household or industrial equip- 
ment, your dealer can arrange the financing 


on one of the many I.A.C. plans. 


MORE THAN FIFTY BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 





Industrial Acceptance 
Corporation 


Limited 
SPONSORS OF THE MERIT PLAN 


Executive Offices: Sun Life Building, Montreal 
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N E W S Oo F Z H E M I N E S intention is to open the second and months of the current year output to- Sampling of the footwall side of 
third levels first, and approximately talled $628,488 from treatment cf 90-foot section of the vein over ; 
* 100 feet of crosscutting will be re- 22,887 tons as against $687,550 from average width of seven feet returne: 
(Continued from Page 35 hand of the exchange in curbing quired on each level before starting 21,475 tons in the same period last assays averaging 2.24 ozs. per ton, 
should be in operation in July, 1948. them. It is said that the local action east-west drifts in the No. 1 zone. year, Average per ton this year was The vein, where stripped so fay, 
In the first nine months of the cw goes further than the New York Surface diamond drilling, mostly to $27.46 as against $32.02 in the first widens out to widths in excess of 
rent year operating profit was ‘Stock Exchange, where statements shallow depths, outlined three east- nine months of 1946. feet. The B.C. vein has been known 
$117.520 as against $131,086 in the Of short positions are made_ only west striking zones, and the main, ; for many years and recommend 
like period of 1946. Recovery per ton once a month. or No. 1 zone, has been closely Whe ogee Oe ar ae tions were made several years a 
this vear has been $3.78 compared drilled for a length of 925 feet. — hipaa eve to be a discovery that it should be further explore 
with $4.18 in the first three quarters ; ees ’ . . eal eS eee §6«6limmedinte stepa are ta te tame 
last onay Joburke Gold Mines, in the Ground- . Production of Leitch Gold Mines. by a limited amount of surface ex- recondition the B.C. shaft and 
: ‘ hog River area, expects to commence in the Beardmore area, Northwestern ploration on _the B.C, vein at _the install hoisting equipment. When tl 
Ontario /ateral work on two levels by the Ontario, fcr the three months ended Cariboo district property of Cariboo i. Gono the old drive on the No 
end of November. The three-com September 30 amounted to $207,529 Gold Quartz Mining Company in ; iH aps 
partment shaft has been completed from the treatment of 7,565 tons, an British Columbia. Samples running level will be extended and a diamo 
: . < had to 408 feet, with levels established at average recovery of $2743. This as high as 10.5 ozs. gold per ton drilling program started from 1 
ronto Stock Exchange eraeTs Ae 125,250 and 375 feet. It originally had compares with $222.387 from 7,453 across 5.0 feet and 10.74 ozs. across 1,900-level main crosscut, which « 
i definite responsibility to the public been intended to carry the shaft to tons, an average of $29.84 in the pre- 4.5 feet have recently been reported tends from the B.C. shaft to t 
ft regulating short-selling immed 530 féet and cut four stations. The ceding quarter. For the first nine from surface stripping operations. mine’s No. 1 zone. 








In a recent address, 
Securities Commissioner, © = 
MeTague, pointed out that the To 


iately. something, he said, that has 





not always been done in the past 
Shortly after the exchange amended 
its short selling regulations and 
from now on such trading will be 
out in the open, and an attempt being 
made to eliminate repetition of Ww hat 
Mr. MeTague has called “two rather 
scandalous manipulations—- Beaulieu 
and Eldona” during his comparative 
ly short term as chairman ol the 


commission. The exchange regula 


tion as amended provides that every 
short-selling order shall be marked 
short and shall be reported accord 
ingly to the floor trader, whose duty 


1 


it shall be to see that the regulation 





is observed. A sale against a valid 
and subsisting option to purchase, 

le within 
the meaning of the regulation Ful 
ther the exchange 1s requiring Its 


member firms to make fortnightly 


however. is not a short sa 


reports of all outstanding short pos} 

tions on the books in listed secur] 

ties. The returns will be summarized 
1 r a . . . . . 

ct men ‘ re) y « y 

a statement of The business of living happily 

positions in ‘ 


hy! 
PUDIIC 


is synonymous with moderation — 


the press ‘ommissione} 

» is quoted as saying that the 
regulation is a “step in the right 
direction.” Although the regulation 


‘not necessarily’ become part 


moderation in our attitudes, moderation in our spending, 


Ontario security laws, the 


imission will be ready to take moderation in our personal habits. 


action agaln any “fraudulent” non 


ybservance f it, he said 


And, when an occasion calls for the use of whisky, 


moderation in drinking. 
For, as the House of Seagram has so frequently pointed out, 
along the path of moderation lies peace of mind, 


the respect of our neighbours, 





the confidence of our business associates, 


security and happiness. 
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The World Famous 
Leica Cameras 
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OUSE OF SEAGRAM 


See the new LEICA 
Camera at your local Photo 
Dealer's or send for illus 
trated booklet 


Walter A. Carveth & Co. 


Sole Canadian Agents 
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388 Yonge St. Toronto 
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